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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 





LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1856. 





OUR NEW VOLUME. 


Although altogether unwilling to occupy with the 
expression of our own feelings the space which we would 


more gladly see filled by the communications of our | 


Friends, we cannot resist availing ourselves of the op- 


portunity «afforded us by the commencement of a Volume | 
to express our gratification at the approval which has at- | 


tended the step of beginning A New Series, and the no 
less general satisfaction with which the INDEX To THE 
First Serits has been received. We are glad, too, of 
the opportunity which it presents to us of thanking the 
Friends to “NoTes AND 
QueErizs,” for their continued and valuable assistance. 


numerous and Contributors 





Hotes. 
SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS. 


At the present time, when suffragan bishops 
are so urgently required to assist the overtasked 
bishops of England, the following list, taken from 


| 1292. Peter, Archbishop of Lyons. 


my complete, but unpublished “Book of the | 


British Hierarchy,” may prove interesting. Well 
would it be if bishops in bad health, or incapable 
of efficiently administering their dioceses from 


their magnitude, were supplied with coadjutors. | 


Churches eminently adapted for being episcopal 
sees are in every diocese: Westminster for Lon- 
don, Southwell for Lincoln, St. Germains for 
Cornwall, Bath for Bath and Wells, Bristol for 
Gloucester and Bristol, St. Alban's for Rochester, 
Beverley for York, Middleham for Ripon, Co- 
ventry for Lichfield, Bury for Norwich, St. 
Neot’s for Ely ; while it would be easy to suggest 
Romsey, Dorchester, Wrexham, Shoreham, Bre- 
con, Shrewsbury, &c., for the remaining sees. 

By 28 Henry VIII. ¢. 14. the following suffra- 
gan sees were proposed to be erected : Cambridge, 
Hull, Berwick, St. Germains, Thetford, Ipswich, 
Grantham, Huntingdon, Southampton, Guildford, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Shrewsbury, Penrith, Mol- 
ton, Bridgwater, Isle of Wight, Colchester, Lei- 
cester. The following five were suffragan sees 





for a time: Taunton, Shaftesbury, Marlborough, | 


Dover, and Bedford. Gloucester, Bristol, Ox- 
ford, Peterborough, and Chester, were perma- 
nently erected. Westminster was a_ bishopric, 
1540-50. 

In the xxxvth Canon of 1603, suffragans are 
named as ministering Holy Orders. And in King 
Charles II.’s Declaration from Breda, he stated 
his intention to found guffragans in every diocese. 

Formerly suffragans were consecrated to serve 
in the absence of the diocesans on embassies, at 
court, or attendance on civil affairs. Sometimes 
they had no titles: they consecrated and recon- 


ciled churches, administered orders and confirma- 
tion. It appears from Strype, that in the Primate’s 
Hall, they occupied an inferior place at table. 
An Act of Parliament was passed for consecrating 
coadjutors in Ireland, 1812, 52 Geo. IIL. e. 62. 
sy Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1160. (Lin- 
coin. 
Siw ant hathidaen of Upsula. (Canterbury.) 
. Ralph, consecrated to Orkney by the Archbishop 
and Bishops of Worcester and Lichtield. (York.) 
. Ralph Howell, Bishop of Orkney. ( York.) 
. John, Bishop of Whitherne. (York.) 
Robert Gobson. (York.) 


1213. Henry of London, Archbishop of Dublin. (Lich- 
” field.) 
1213. Thomas, Bishop of Down, 1213—1287. (Ely.) 
1237. Walter de Blakeley, Bishop of Ossory, 1232—1244, 
(Lincoln.) 
William Egmund, an Augustinian; Bishop of Pis- 
sinensis. (Lincoln.) 
1240. John. (Canterbury.) 
1253. Brendan, Bishop of Ardfert, 1237—1242. (Lich- 
field. ) 
1259. John de Cheam, Bishop of Glasgow. (Bath and 
Wells. 
1278. Reginald, Bishop of Cloyne, 12651274. (Lin- 
coln.) 


(Lincoln. ) 


1306. Gilbert, Bishop of Aghadoe. ( Worcester.) 

1312. John, Bishop of Connor. (Canterbury.) 

1323. Roland, Bishop of Angers. (Canterbury.) 

1524. Stephen Segrave, Archbishop of Armagh. (Lich- 
field.) 

1325. Robert le Petit, Chancellor of Exeter. (Exeter.) 

1331. Peter, Bishop of Corbona, Hungary: died Jan. 19, 


1332; buried in the Franciscan Priory, London, 
(London. ) 

Benedict, Augustine of Norwich, Archbishop of 
Smyrna. (Norwich.) 

Robert, Bishop of Lamburgh. (Bangor.) 

Hugh, Archbishop of (Damestensis). (York.) 

Thomas de Brackenbury, a Franciscan, Bishop of 
Leighlin, 1849—1363. (Ely.) 

John Pascal, Carmelite of Ipswich; Bishop of Scu- 
tari; translated to Llandaff. ( Norwich.) 

Robert Hyntlesham, Bishop of (Sanascopolis). 
(Norwich. ) 

William, Bishop of Tasculum, (Bath and Wells.) 

Thomas Bedingfield, Archbishop of Nazareth. 
(Norwich.) 

William Bottlesham, Bishop of Bethlehem ; titular 
of Raab, in Hungary; translated to Rochester. 
(Canterbury.) 

Simon, Bishop of Achonry. (Ely, Winton.) 

Richard Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh. (Lich- 
field.) 

Robert Calder, Bishop of Dunkeld. (Winton.) 

Richard Messing, Bishop of Dromore, 1408-10; a 
Carthusian. (York.) 

John, Bishop of Dromore, 1410—19: died 1420, 
( York.) 

John, Rector of Threxton, 1400; Chancellor of 
Norwich, 1899; Archbishop of Smyrna. (Nor- 
wich.) 


1348. 
1340. 


1353. 
1355. 


1382. 
1387. 
1397. 


1400. 
1408. 


1411. John Francis, Archbishop of Bourdeaux. (Lincoln. ) 
1416. Oswald, Bishop of Whitherne. (Durham.) 
1422. John, Bishop of Narenta in Dalmatia. [Ste- 


phanensis.] (Ely.) 
1422. John Camere, Bishop of Aghadoe. ( Worcester.) 
1424, April 1. Robert, Bishop of Emly. (Norwich.) 
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1426, Dec. 22. Robert, Bishop of Aghadoe [Gladensis]. 
(Norwich.) 

1428. Nicholas Wartre, a Franciscan, Bishop of Dromore, 
1419—1427. (York.) 

1441, Sept. 10. Thomas Radclyffe, Bishop“of Dromore, 
1440—1489, (Durham.) 

David Chirbury, a Carthusian, Bishop of Dromore, 
1427—1434. (St. David's.) 

1449. Thomas Barret, Bishop of Aghadoe. (Lincoln.) 

1452. John, Bishop of Philippi. (Durham.) 

1449. Thomas Scrope Bolton, Bishop of Down or Dro- 
more. (Norwich.) 

John Clederowe, translated to Bangor, 1425. (Can- 
terbury.) 

Edmund Conisburgh, Archbishop of Armagh, 1477, 
which he resigned 1480. (Ely.) 

1489. William Egremont, Bishop of Dromore, ™00— 
1504. (York.) 

Thomas Vivian, Prior of Bodmin, Bishop of Me- 
gara; buried at Bodmin. Arms, Or, between 3 
leopards’ faces, gules; on a chevron, az. 3 annu- 
lets, or: on a chief of the 2nd, 3 martlets of the 
8rd. ( Exeter.) 

1491. Thomas Cornish, Provost of Oriei College, Oxford, 

1493; Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells; Axbridge, 
April 3, 1489; Wokey; Chew, Oct. 8, 1505 ; 
Banwell; Clevesham, March 15, 1502, Master of 
St. John’s Hospital; Canon, Oct. 8, 1494, Chan- 
cellor, April 21, 1499, Precentor, Sept. 4, 1502, of 
Wells; he died July 3, 1513; buried at Wells. 
He was Bishop of Tinia in Dalmatia. Arms, 
Sable, between 3 roses gu. a chervon arg. (Bath 
and Wells.) 

James Blakedon, Bishop of Achonry, 1452; trans- 
lated to Bangor. (Bath and Wells.) 

1491. John Bell, Bishop of Mayo [ Merionensis}. (Can- 
terbury.) 

Richard, educated at Oxford; Dominican of War- 
wick; died 1502; buried in Blackfriars, Wor- 
cester; Bishop of (Olevensis) in Mauritania. 
( Worcester.) 

Philip Pynson, a Grey Friar; educated at Oxford; 
Archbishop of Tuam, Dec. 1503—1506. (Here- 
ford.) 

1498. Richard Martin, Warden of Grey Friars; Rector of 
Lydde; and Ickham. (Canterbury.) 

1500. — Archbishop of Constantinople. (Bath and 

le s.) 

1513. John Young, D.D., consecrated July 3,in St. Tho- 
mas D’acre Hospital, London, by the Bishop of 
London; born at Newton Longueville; educated 
at Winchester; Fellow, 1482; Warden, April 13, 
1521, of New College, Oxford; Rector of Carfax ; 
St. Christopher Stock, Jan. 22, 1513, St. Magnus, 
London Bridge, March 30, 1514; Master of St. 
Thomas’ Hospital, Aug. 12, 1510; Archdeacon 
of London, March 18, 1514; Dean of Chichester; 
Judge of the Prerogative Court, 1517; Master of 
the Rolls; he died March 28, 1526, and was 
buried in New College Chapel. He was Bishop 
of Calliopolis in Thrace. (London.) 

1513. Thomas Woolf, consecrated Sept. 13, to Laceda- 
mon; Vicar of East Ham, May 2, 1514. (Lon- 


1478. 


1490. 


don.) 

1516. John Hatton, of York; educated at Oxford; Canon 
of York, Oct. 24, 1504; Southwell, Feb. 15, 1506 ; 
Archdeacon of Nottingham, Sept. 1506; Bishop 
of Negropont; died April 25, 1516; buried at 
York. (York.) 

1518, Richard Wylson, Prior of Drax; Bishop of Meath, 
1523—30; buried at Bingley, York. (York.) 

John Tynmouth, D.D., a Minorite of Lynn; edu- 





cated at Oxford; Rector of oe leew 
of Argos: died 1524; buried at Boston, of whi 
he was vicar. er 

John Underwood, son of William, a goldsmith, and 
Alice, of St. Andrew’s, Norwich ; Rector of North 
Creeke, 1505, and Eccles; he degraded John 
Bilney: bishop of Chalcedon. (Norwich.) 

William Gilberd, Abbat of Bruton; Bishop of Me- 
gara. (Bath and Wells.) 

Thomas Chard, a Benedictine; Vicar of Welling- 
ton, June, 1512; Synterhull, Aug. 1521; Abbat 
of Montacute, 1515—32; Bishop of (Solubri- 
ensis); died Nov. 1541. (Exeter.) 

John Draper, Prior of Christchurch, Hants; Bishop 
of Naples. ( Winton.) 

Thomas Swillington, Bishop of Philadelphia. (Can- 
terbury.) 

Thomas Hallam, Bishop of Philadelphia. (Canter- 


ury. 

1519. Thomas, Bishop of (Pannadensis) in the archdiocese 
of Mayence. (Lichfield.) 

1536. Thomas Mannyng, consecrated March 19, at Lam- 
beth by the Primate and Bishops of Salisbury 
and Rochester to Ipswich; Prior of Butleigh; 
Rector of Heigham, Somerset, Oct. 2, 1499; 
Master of Metingham College, Nov. 12, 1539. 
(Norwich.) 

1536. John Salisbury, consecrated March 19, at Lambeth, 
by the Primate and Bishop of Salisbury and 
Rochester to Thetford ; translated to Sodor, April 
7, 1570. (Norwich.) 

1536. William More, B.C.L., consecrated Oct. 20, by the 
Primate and Bishops of St. Asaph and Sidon, in 
the Dominican Church, to Colchester. He was a 
Master in Chancery; Abbat of Walden; Rector 
of Bradwell, April 20; West Tilbury, Oct. 5, 1534; 
Prebendary of Lincoln; York, March 11, 1538; 
Archdeacon of Leicester. (Ely.) 

1536. Thomas Sparke, consecrated to Berwick; he was 
B.D. of Durham College, Oxford; Canon of Dur- 
ham, May 12, 1521; Master of Holy Island; 
Warden of Gretham Hospital. He died 1572, and 
was buried at Gretham. (Durham.) 

1537. Lewis Thomas, consecrated June 24, at Lambeth, 
by the Primate and Bishops of Rochester and St. 
Asaph to Shrewsbury. He was Rector of Llan- 
turse, and abbat of Sayeane. (St. Asaph.) 

1537. John Hodgskin, consecrated Dec. 9, in St. Paul’s, 
to Bedford; he was a Dominican, 1531; Rector 
of Lyndon, July 23, 1544; Vicar of Walden; St. 
Peter’s Cornhill, April 2,1555; Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, Nov. 26,1548; he died July, 1560. (Lin- 


coln.) 

1539. John Bradley, Abbat of Milton ; consecrated March 
23, by the Bishops of Hippo, Marlborough, and 
Bangor, to Shaftesbury, in St. John’s Church, 
Southampton. (Salisbury.) 

Andrew Whitmay, of Gloucester; educated at Ox- 
ford; Bishop of (Chrysopolis); died 1546. (St. 
Asaph and Worcester. ) 

John Stonywell, D.D., born at Longdon; a Bene- 
dictine; Prior of Gloucester Hall, Oxford; Ab- 
bat of Pershore, Oct. 16, 1527; Bishop of Pulati; 
he died 1552, and was buried at Longdon. (Wor- 
cester.) 

Robert y te Prebendary of York, May 2, 
1541; Archdeacon of Nottingham, Jan. 31, 1549; 
Bishop of Hull; he died 1552. (York.) 

Thomas Wellys, Prior of St. Gregory’s; Chaplain 
to Archbishop Warham ; Bishop of Sidon. (Can- 


terbury.) 
1558. March 2. Thomas Chetham, Rector of Bishops- 








as 
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bourne, March 21; Canon of St. Paul’s, Oct. 10, 
1553; Wrotham, March 22, 1558; Bishop of 
Sidon; died at Greenwich, 1558. (Canterbury.) 

1558. March 8. Licensed to officiate; Christopher, Bishop 
of Sidon. (Canterbury.) 

John, Bishop of Hippo. (Canterbury.) 

William Favell, of Collumpton; Prior of St. Nicho- 
las, Exeter; Archdeacon of Totness, Aug. 10, 
1549; Bishop of Hippo; died July 24, 1537. 
( Exeter.) 

Matthew Makerel, Abbat of Burlings; Bishop of 
Chalcedon. (Canterbury.) 

Thomas Bele, an Austin Canon; Vicar of Wi- 
tham, Jan. 28, 1528; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Nov. 11, 1521; Prior of St. Mary Spital, London ; 
Ranton ; Abbat of Dorchester ; Bishop of Lydda; 
died Aug. 12, 1540, and was buried at Bury St. 
Edmunds, (London.) 

1537, John Byrd, consecrated June 24, to Penrith, by the 
Primate and Bishops of Rochester and St. Asaph ; 
translated to Bangor, 1539; and Chester, Aug. 5, 
1541. (Llandaff.) 

1537. Thomas Morley, Abbat of Stanley; consecrated 
Nov. 4, by the Primate and Bishops of Lincoln 
and Rochester to Marlborough. (Salisbury.) 

1537, Richard Yngworth, consecrated Dec. 9, by the 
Primate and Bishops of Rochester and St. Asaph 
to Dover; Rector of Chidingstone, May 10, 1539; 
Chart, May 28, 1541; Wrotham, April 3, 1546; 
Prior of Langley Regis. (Canterbury.) 

1538. Henry Holbeche, consecrated March 24, by the 
Bishops of London, Worcester, and St. Asaph, 
in Rochester Place, at Lambeth, to Bristol; 
translated to Lincoln. ( Worcester.) 

1538. William Finch, consecrated April 7, in the Do- 
minican Church, London, by the Bishops of Ro- 
chester, St. Asaph, and Colchester, to Taunton ; 
he was Prior of Braemar; Rector of West Carn- 
mell, “= 8, 1554; Prebendary of Wells, Jan. 6, 
1557. (Bath and Wells.) 

1539. Robert King, consecrated to Roan, near Athens, 
translated to Osney and Oxford. (Lincoln.) 

1539. John Thornden, D.D., Master of Canterbury Hall, 
Oxford; Commissary of Oxford, 1506—1514; 
Prior of Dover, 1508; Rector of High Hardys, 
Dec. 23, 1505; Newington, Aug. 6, 1506; Har- 
bledown, Aug. 30,1507; Aldington, June 21, 
1512; Illogh Monachorum, Nov. 2, 1514; con- 
secrated to Sirmium (Szerem) in Hungary. 
(Canterbury. ) 

Richard Thornden le Stede, Monk of Canterbury ; 
Rector of Chidingstone, May 10, 1539; Chart, 
May 28, 1541; Wrotham, April 3; Tentwarden, 
April 19, 1546; Adisham, 1554; Bishopsbourne, 
June 14, 1554; Lydde; Proctor in Convocation, 
1541; Prebendary of Canterbury, April 18, 
1542; Vice-dean, May 17, 1556. Consecrated to 
(Syrinensis) and Dover: he proved false to his 
patron Cranmer, and was a great persecutor: he 
died 1558, and was buried at Bishopsbourne. 
(Canterbury.) 

1553. Robert Pursglove, born at Tideswell; educated at 
St. Paul’s School, and Corpus Christi College, 

- Oxford; Prior of Gisborne; Provost of Rother- 
ham; Archdeacon of Nottingham, 1553, ——; 
founder of Gisborne School; Bishop of Hull: he 
died May 2, 1579; and was buried at Tideswell. 


ork. 
1567. Richard Barnes, consecrated April 5, at York, to 
Nottingham; translated to Carlisle, July 23, 
1570; and to Durham, May 9, 1575. (Lincoln.) 
1569. Richard Rogers, 8.T.B., consecrated May 15, at 





Lambeth, by the Primate and Bishops of London 
and Rochester to Dover: he was born at Sutton 
Valence; educated at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Rector of Lianarmon; Dudley, 1549; 
Dunmow, Feb. 11, 1560; Canfield ; Chart, Jan. 19, 
1567; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Oct. 25, 1566; 
Archdeacon of St. Asaph, 1559; Master of 
Eastbridge Hospital, 1594; Dean of Canterbury, 
Sept. 16, 1584: he died May 19, 1597, and was 
buried in Canterbury Cathedral. (Canterbury.) 

1592. John Sterne, consecrated Nov. 12, at Fulham, by 
the Primate and Bishops of London, Bristol, and 
Rochester, to Colchester; he was Vicar of Rick- 
mansworth, 1584; Witham, March 7, 1587: he 
died Feb. —, 1607. (London.) 

1848, G. T. Spencer, Bishop of Madras (Commissary). 
(Bath and Wells.) 

1856. Reginald Courtney, Bishop of Kingston; Arch- 
deacon of Jamaica. (Jamaica.) 

What has become of Dr. Walker's noble pro- 
posal to endow a See of Cornwall, acknowledged 
in Parliament and by both Houses of Convo- 
cation ? Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 





ETYMOLOGIES. 


“ Merry England.” — This expression, I appre- 
hend, conveys an erroneous idea to the minds of 
persons in general. It is usually supposed to 
refer to the gay, joyous character of the English 
people of the olden time; whereas, as I hope I 
shall be able to show, it is like “ La Belle France,” 
and such terms indicative of the nature and ap- 
pearance of the country, not of the character of 
the people. 

The origin of our word merry is the Anglo- 
Saxon mipig, a word seemingly peculiar to that 
language, for I have not met any term resembling 
it in any of the cognate dialects. Its proper 
meaning seems to be pleasant, cheerful, agreeable. 
Thus in the Canterbury Tales, the Persone says: 


, 


“T wol yow telle a mery tale in prose ;’ 


and this tale isa grave “Treatise on Penitence,” 
to which merry, in its present acceptation, could 
never be applied. In like manner it is said of 
Chaunticlere the cock : 

“ His vois was merier than the mery orgon,” 


which is not merry in our sense of the word. But 
merry is also used of places : 

“ Of erbe yve that groweth in our yerd that mery is.” 

“ That made hem in a cite for to tarie, 

That stood full mery upon a haven syde.” 

Lincoln is termed merry in the ballad of “ Hugh 
of Lincoln ;” we also meet with Merry Carlisle 
and Merryland Town, in which the reference is 
plainly to the site, &c., of the place, rather than to 
the character of the inhabitants. Merry England 
is then, we may say, England that abounds in 
comforts, and is pleasant to live in. 

I cannot help thinking that merry in its original 
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sense would, in some cases, pretty accurately ex- 

ress the peculiar Portuguese term saiidoso. The 
Pow ter lexicographers define the substantive 
saiidade, “ grief arising from the absence of the 
beloved object, accompanied by the desire of see- 
ing it again ;” which is something like desiderium. 
But we find saiidvso in connections where this is 
not the exact sense. Thus we meet with olhos 
saiidosos, “ mery eyen,” and Camoens says: 

“ Nos satidosos campos do Mondego,” 
in both of which places it is the pleasure of pre- 
sence, rather than the pain of absence, that is in- 
dicated. As Iam on the subject of etymology I 
will vive the origin of saiidade, saiidoso, of which 
I have seen no derivation. As then an older 
form is soidade, svidvsv, 1 would say, having in 
view the syncopating character of the Portuguese 
language, that the root of them, as of the French 
souci, is solicitus. I may add that souct and 
saildade are names of the same flower. 
“ Good Cheer."—I have given cheerful as a 

sense of merry, and it is curious to mark the pro- 

ress of the word cheer. There can, I think, be 
frardly a doubt that the origin is xépa, “ head ;” 
retained by the Spaniards in cara, and changed by 
the Italians to cera, ciera, and by the French to 
chére, all signifying “face.” Hence our cheer 
usually denotes aspect, countenance; then it was 
applied to the mind, as in “ Be of good cheer ;” 
and finally, indicative, some might say, of the 
English character, good cheer came to signify good 
eating and drinking! There were also the verbs 
to cheer and to cheer up, the lust contracted to 
chirp, as in — 

“ He takes his chirping pint and cracks his jokes.” 


“ Lechery.” — This word is usually derived from 
the French /écher, to lick; but this is evidently 
incorrect, for both it and licorous must come from 
luzuria, which is exactly the same with it in sense. 








think, be learned from a document which I lately 
found, while searching for something else, among 
some family deeds and papers in my possession, 
How it, and several other documents to which 
Duke was a party, came to be where they are, [ 
cannot tell; but I think that (if room can be made 
for it) this one is worth printing as it stands; for 
it seems as if it could not be materially abridged 
without losing some part of the character or in- 
formation. It is written on parchment, and en- 
dorsed “A Coppie of Mr. Richard Duke his 
Discharge to his fathers Executors, 1679 :” 


“Kow all men by these presents that I, Richard 
Duke, Batchelor of Art, eldest sonne and heire of 
Richard Duke, late Citizen and Scrivener of Lon- 
don, deceased, and now of the full age of one and 
twenty yeares, doe hereby acknowledge, and de- 
clare, that I have received and had, at and before 
thensealeing and delivery hereof, of and from 
Robert Chilcott, Citizen and Merchantaylor of 
London, George Dashwood of London, esquire, 
and Thomas Goodwin, Citizen and Scrivener of 
London, executors of the last will and testament 
of the said Richard Duke my said late father, de- 
ceased, my share, and the better share to my 
owne content, of all my said fathers printed 


| books, which he, in and by the said will, did will 


Taos. KeiGutcey. | 





DUKE THE POET. 


It may perhaps be doubted whether Richard 
Duke deserved the honour of being immortalised 
by the pen of our great moralist ; but, since the 
thing has been done, it seems only a proper mark 
of respect to Johnson to make a note of anything 
that may assist in filling up his sketches, and 
carrying out his purpose. This is especially the 
case when the biographer was at a loss for mate- 
rials; and [ believe that of all the Lives of the 
Poets that of Duke is the shortest and most 
superficial. In my copy it does not occupy so 
much as one full page; and what little there is 

uite accords with the opening words —“ Of Mr, 
Richard Duke I can find few memorials.” More 
of his circumstances and personal history may, | 


| without Newgate, London. 


| 





and appoynt should he devided betweene his two 
sonnes (namely), mee the said Richard Duke, and 
my brother Robert Duke ; and that I should have 
the better share. And that I have also received 
and had, of and from them the said executors, in 
severall boxes and otherwise, all the deeds, evi- 
dences, and writeings, which upon, or after, the de- 
cease of my said late father came to, and have 
remayned in the hands, or custody, of them the 
said executors, or some or one of them, which do 
concern or relate unto the messuage, tenement, or 
inne, commonly calle:l, or known, by the name, or 
signe, of the White Beare, scituate and being in 
West Smithfeild, in the parish of St. Sepulchre’s 
And also all those 
which doe concerne, or relate, unto a messuage 
or tenement scituate and being in Charterhouse 
Lane, on the west side of the said lane, in the 
county of Middlesex, and in the parish of St. 
Sepulchre’s without Newgate, London, aforesaid 
(and commonly called, and knowne, by the name, 
or signe, of the Woll Sack or Wooll Pack), the 
which said inne, and tenement, my said late father, 
by his said last will and testament, did give, de- 
vise, and bequeath, unto his said executors, and 
to the survivors, and survivor, of them, and the 
executors, and administrators, of the survivors of 
them, dureing, and untill, [the said Richard Duke 
should have attayned unto my full age of one and 
twenty yeares, upon the trust and to the intents 
and purposes in the same his last will and testa- 
ment expressed, declared, and conteyned, And 
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from, and after, I the said Richard Duke should 
have fully attained that my said full age of one 
and twenty yeares (if I should so long live) then 
he gave, devised, and bequeathed the said mes- 
suages or tenements unto me the said Richard 
Duke, my heires and assigns for ever: subject, 
nevertheless, to the provisoes and conditions con- 
teyned, and appearing, in the said will and testa- 
ment of my said late father. As for touching and 
concerning which my said share of bookes, and 
the deeds, evidences, and writeings aforesaid, and 
all trust, clayme, and pretence, whatsoever con- 
cerning them, or any of them, I the said Richard 
Duke doe hereby, for me, my heires, executors, 
administrators, and assigns, fully, cleerly, and ab- 
solutely remise, release, and for ever discharge, 
them the said Robert Chilcott, George Dashwood, 
and Thomas Goodwin, their heires, executors, and 
administrators, and every of them. Anp know 
ye farther that I the said Richard Duke, in con- 
formity and obedience to the expresse will, order, 
and appointment of my said late father, declared 
in and by his said last will and testament, HAVE 
remised, released, and for ever quitt claymed, 
and by these presents doe remise, release, and for 
ever quitt claym, unto the said Robert Chilcott, 
George Dashwood, and ‘Thomas Goodwin, and 
every of them, their, and every of their heires, 
executors, and administrators, all or any childs 
ee or customary part or share, which I the said 

ichard Duke can or may clayme, or demande, 
out of any part or share of the estate whatsoever 
of my said late father, by force or virtue of the 
custom of the city of London, or otherwise how- 
soever (except only such perticular legacyes as 
should be, and are, given or shall fall to mee, by 
and according to the true intent, and meaneing, of 
the same last will and testament of my said late 
father). 


“In Witnes whereof I the said Richard Duke | 


have hereunto set my hand and seale. Dated the 
sixth day of September, Anno Dni 1679, and in 
the one and thirtieth yeare of the reigne of our 
sovereigne Lord Charles the Second, by the grace 
of God of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, King, Defender of the Faith, &e. 
* Ricuarp Duke. 

“ Sealed and delivered in the presence of John 

Sherley, Wm. Antrobus, Scr., and Sam. Bradley.” 


The truth of the copy is attested by Wm. An- 
trobus and John Dann. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


I should like to add one or two remarks, as we!l | 


as some further particulars, which may be gleaned 
from some of the other documents; but this one 
will occupy so much space that it would be un- 
reasonable to ask for more at present. Allow 
me, however, to add a Query. Johnson states 
that the poet is said to have been tutor to the 
Duke of Richmond; and this seems not impro- 


bable. The duke must have been about seven 
years old when the poet came of age and gave 
this discharge. I shall be much obliged to any 
one whe will tell me, either through “N. & Q.” 
or directly, where I may find the particulars of 
the young Duke of Richmond's conversion to 
Popery, and re-conversion to Protestantism. 

8S. R. Mairranp. 

Gloucester. 





FORGED ROMAN “ WAXEN TABLETs.” 


In the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, edited by William Smith, LL.D. second edit., 
1848, I may be permitted to notice an error 
which ought not to exist in a work of any au- 
thority. Under the head of “ Tabula,” the writer 
of that article has referred to certain “ ancient 
waxen tablets,” said to have been discovered in 
one of the gold mines near the village of Abrud- 
bianya, in Hungary, and which were described by 
M. Massmann of Munich in his Libe/lus Aurarius, 
sive Tabule cerate, et Autiquissime et unice Ro- 
mane, Leipsic, 1840, 4to. ‘The date assigned to 
these tablets is a. p. 167, and, supposing them to be 
genuine, they would afford us the earliest existing 
specimens of cursive minuscule Roman writing ; 
but the fact is, that they have been long proved 
to be fictitious by the continental scholars and 
paleographers; and a statement to that effect was 
published by Silvestre in the Paleographie Uni- 
verselle, published in 1839-1841, and, more re- 
cently, repeated in the English translation of that 
work, 1850, vol. i p. 255. I may add, from my 
own testimony, that these very tablets, or similar 
ones, were offered to me for purchase several 
years ago, but were rejected at once as palpable 
Sorgeries. F, Mappen. 

British Museum. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


[The general satisfaction with which this series of 
Papers has been received, has determined us to con- 
tinue it in the present volume: and We shall be greatly 
obliged by the communication of Inedited Letters, 
Ballads, or other Documents, which may serve to 
throw light upon the eventful period treated of by Mr. 
Macaulay. | 

Jack Ketch (2™ §, i. j-- 

“ The A pologie of John Ketch, Esq. the E-recutioner of 
London, in vindication of himself as to the Execution of 
the lute Lord Russel, on July 21, 1683. 

“Tt is an old saying and a true one, that one story’s 
good till another’s heard, but it is one of the most difficult 
things imaginable to dispossess the world of any censure 
or prejudice, that is once fixt or hath taken root in the 
harts of the People. However, since it is not fit that so 


oa 
72. 


publick a Person as the Executioner of Justice and the 
Law’s Sentence upon Criminals and Malefactors should 
lye under the scandal of untrue Reports, and be unjustly 
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expos’d to popular Clamour, I thought it a matter of 
highest importance to me to clear and vindicate myself as 
to the manner of my Lord Russel’s Execution, and the 
hard usage he is said to have had in the Severing of his 
Head from his Body. 

“ As to the several reports that have been rais’d, as it 
hath been always a common Custom in the World, not 
only to magnifie and misrepresent the truth, but to forgo 
things that never were, the falsity of them will appear to 
judicious Persons as well by the improbability of them 
as by testimony of those that know the Contrary; As 
namely that I had been drinking all the foregoing Night 
and was in Drink when I came upon the Scaffold, when 
as all my Neighbours can testifie that I went orderlie to 
Bed that Night and wholly undisguis’d in Drink. That 
I had 20 Guinnies the Night before. That after the First 
blow my Lord should say, You Dog did I give you 10 
Guinnies to use me so inhumanly? ‘Tis true I receav’d 
10 Guenies but not till after having dispos’d of his Coat, 
Hat, and Periwig; I took the boldness to give him a 
small remembrance of the Civilities customary on the like 
occasion, as to the report of my striking my Lord into the 
Shoulder, how false it is I appeal to those that were the 
nearest Spectatours of the Execution; and for my being 
committed Prisoner to Newgate, it is so Easie a matter 
to disprove the truth thereof, that I need not trouble my- 
self any farther about it. 

“But my grand business is to acquit myself and come 
off as fairly as I can, as to those grievous Obloquies and 
Invectives that have been thrown upon me for not Sever- 
ing my Lords Head from his Body at one blow, and in- 
deed had I given my Lord more Blows then one out of 
design to put him to more then ordinary Pain, as I have 
been Taxt, | might justly be exclaim’d on as Guilty of 
grater Inhumanity then can be imputed even to one of 
my Profession, or had it been occasioned by a Bungling 
and Supine Negligence, I had been much to blame. But 
there are circumstances enow to clear me in this par- 
ticular, and to make it plainly appear that my Lord him- 
self was the real obstruct that he had not a quicker dis- 

tch out of this World; since if I may speak it of a 

erson of his Quality? He died with more Galantry 
then Discresion, und did not dispose him for receiving of 
the fatal Stroke in such a posture as was most suitable, 
for whereas he should have put his hands before his 
Breast; or else behind him, he spread them out before 
him, nor would he be persuaded to give any Signal or 
pull his Cap over his eyes, which might possibly be the 
Occasion that discovering the Blow, he somewhat heav’d 
his Body. Moreover after having receiv’d the Guinnies, 
and according to my duty ask’t Ris Lordships Pardon, I 
receav’d some Interruption just as I was taking Aim, and 
going to give the Blow. Thus have I truely and faith- 

ully expos’d to the Publick all that can be said in this 
matter, and hope, whatever prejudice the undiscerning 
Multitude may retain, to have given sufficient satisfaction 
to all rational judicious Persons.” 


No. 2627. of the Collection of Proclamations, 
§c., presented to the Chetham Library, Man- 
chester, by James O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. 

Bis.ioruecar. CueTaam. 





Prince of Orange (2™ 8. i. 370.)— 


“Even that court seems to have had some sense of | 
shame; for the sentence of confiscation and banishment 
against the Ruart did not state the crime for which it 
was passed.” 

_ The sentence is fully set out in a pamphlet en- 
titled : 





* Sententia van den generalen hove van Nederland 
tegens Mr. C. de Wit en Mr. Jan de Witt. ’s Gravenhaag, 
1672,” 
which is in the British Museum, {2 It ex- 
plicitly states that the Ruart suborned Tichelaer 
to assassinate the Prince of Orange. P.H 





MARRIOT THE GREAT EATER. 


In that amusing and really instructive work, 
John Dunton's Life and Errors, may be found the 
following paragraph : 

“ The air of New England was sharper than at London, 
which, with the temptation of fresh provisions, made me 
eat like a second Mariot of Gray’s Inn.” 

Upon which Dunton’s editor, Mr. J. B. Nichols, 
has this note: 

“ Of this celebrated eater no other record, it is probable, 
now remains.” 

Not so. In Smith's Obituary, edited for the 
Camden Society by Sir Henry Ellis, I find the 
following entry : 

“25 Nov. 1653, Old Marriot of Gray’s Inn (y* great 
eater) buried.” 

Sir Henry Ellis is silent about this Gray's Inn 
worthy. 

Not so Charles Cotton, Walton’s associate in 
The Complete Angler, who, in his Poems on Seve- 
ral Occasions, 1689, has two copies of verses on 
the Gray's Inn cormorant; one (p. 349.) called 
“On the Great Eater of Gray's Inn,” the other 
(p. 417.) “On Marriot.” From the former we 
learn that he was spare and thin: 

“ Approaching famine in thy physnomy.” 
The other has this line : 
“ Mariot the eater of Gray’s Inn is dead.” 


The readers of John Dunton and Charles Cotton 
will probably make a note of this communication. 
Peter CunNINGHAM. 

Kensington. 





THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL. 

In the Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert, by the 
Hon. Charles Langdale, lately published, there is 
the following quotation from the above song : 

“Td crowns resign 
To call thee mine, 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill!” 
And it is stated, upon the authority of the late 
Lord Stourton, that the song was written to cele- 


| brate the charms of the above lady. With all due 
| deference to his lordship’s opinion, I consider this 


to be a mistake, and I beg to enumerate two or 
three other individual ladies, for whom it has been 
asserted it was compiled. A Miss Smith, who 
resided on the Hill near the Terrace, at the period 
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when the song first appeared, had the general re- 
putation of being the person for whom it was de- 
signed. The Rev. Thomas Maurice published 
Richmond Hill, a poem, in which, under the name 


7 


The sentence, as printed verbatim from the 
original, is this : 


“ The seven cabinet councillors named by the Coalition 
shall kiss hands tomorrow; and then form their arrange- 


of Mira, he introduces a Miss Cropp as the Lass | ments; as the former negociation they did not condescend to 
of Richmond Hill, who committed suicide for her open to many of their intentions.” 


lover on the 22nd April, 1782; but this has been | 
regarded merely as poetic fiction with regard to 
the song. Another account we have, in Personal 
Sketches of his own Times, by Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, vol. ii. pp. 47—52.; in this it is stated Mr. 
Leonard MacNally wrote the song on a Miss | 
Janson, daughter of Mr. Janson, a rich attorney | 
of Bedford Row, Bloomsbury, who had a country- | 
house on Richmond Hill. There were great ob- | 
stacles to his marrying her, but perhaps from 
making the lady the theme of his poetry, and 
being also the author of Robin Hood, a comic 
opera of great merit, he ultimately obtained her 
hand. But notwithstanding all these authorities, 
I am inclined to think the song was not intended 
for any particular person, but written by Mr. 
Wm. Upton, author of Poems on several Oc- 
casions, 8vo., 1788, and A Collection of Songs 
sung at Vauxhall, and who was the poet of Vaux- 
hall Gardens 1788—1789. I believe it first ap- 
peared in the Public Advertiser of Monday, Aug. 3, 
1789, where it is stated to be a favourite song 
sung by Mr. Incledon at Vauxhall, and composed 
by Mr. Jas. Hook (the father of Theodore). It is 
said Incledon sang the song in such a fascinating 
manner, that it led to a superior and permanent 
engagement at Covent Garden Theatre, as, after 
the season of 1789, he never again appeared at 
Vauxhall. %, 


Richmond. 


“GRENVILLE PAPERS:” GEORGE III.’s LETTER TO 
LORD TEMPLE, CORRECTION OF. 


In the Grenville Memoirs of the Cabinets of 
George III. is a remarkable letter from the king 
to Lord Temple, written on the occasion of his 
“ surrender” to the coalition ministry of Fox and 
Lord North; which, like everything else of his 
private correspondence published, is highly cha- 
racteristic of the firm unaffected character of the 
man, and of that remarkable power of letter- 
writing in a pure English unpretending style, 
which completely refutes the aspersions thrown by 
adverse or disappointed politicians upon his un- 
derstanding and education. 

In this letter there is, however, one trace of 
that haste in writing, which the king notoriously 
had in speaking, and which sometimes made it 
difficult for those he addressed to follow or under- 
stand him. The editor of the Grenville Papers 
undertakes to correct the obscurity, but has done 
so, as I think, clumsily, and without effect. 





The obscurity is in the clause printed in Italics, 
and the editor, in a foot-note, corrects it thus: 

“ As (in) the former negociation they did not conde- 
scend to open to(o) many of their intentions.” 

It appears to me that this emendation is partly 
incorrect ; I would re-write the sentence thus: 

“ As (in) the former negociation, they did not conde- 

scend to open to m(e) any of their intentions.” 
This would reduce the king's mistake to the 
omission of an in, and the running of me, any, 
into many ; while it is at once more intelligible, 
and more expressive of that sense of offended 
dignity at the treatment he experienced at the 
hands of the Coalition, which pervades every line 
of the letter. 

This indignation has, as seems to me, in another 
sentence led the king into a form of expression 
which rather oversteps the bounds of correctness ; 
he calls his “ besiegers ” — 

“The most unpfincipled coalition the annals of this or 

any other nation can equal.” 
I may be wrong in my criticism, and should bow 
to correction, but this sentence seems somewhat 
to conform (as I humbly submit) to that mode of 
expressing intensity, in which Sir Boyle Roche, in 
the Jrish parliament on some occasion of national 
calamity, affirmed that, — 


“ Single misfortunes never come alone, and the greatest 
of all possible misfortunes is generally followed by a much 


greater.” ABR 
Belmont. 


Minor Notes. 


Papering Rooms. — Herman Schinkel, M.A., 

citizen and printer of Delft, belonging to the 
Reformed Religion, was apprehended, a.p. 1568, 
on a charge of printing and publishing books ini- 
mical to the Catholic faith; for which he was 
sentenced to death, and suffered in July following. 
In his examination (as detailed by him in his last 
and farewell letter to his wife), being interrogated 
as to certain ballads alleged by his accusers to 
have been printed at his press, he said they were 
printed by his servant in his absence. And — 
“ Want ick quam t’huys, eer dat sy gelevert waren, ende 
doe en woude ick niet gedoogen, dat mense leveren sonde, 
maarick schichtese in een Noeck, om roosen en stricken 
op d’andere zijde te drucken, daer men Solders mede 
bekleet,” &c. 

“ When he came home, and found they were not de- 
livered, he refused to deliver them, and threw them into 
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a corner, intending to print roses and stripes on the other 
side, to paper attics with,” &c, 

Is there any earlier mention of papering rooms 
than this ? James Know es. 


Cock-fighting, its Origin. — 

“ Themistocles, marching against the Persians, beheld 
two of these determined warriors in the heat of battle, 
and thereupon pointed out to his Athenian soldiery their 
indomitable courage. The Athenians were victorious; 
and Themistocles gave order that an annual cock-fight 
should be held in commemoration of the encounter they 
had witnessed. No record, however, of the sport occurs 
in this country (England) before the year 1191.” — Free- 
masons’ Q. M., July 1853. 

W. W. 


Malta. 


Epitaph on a Bell-ringer.— The following 
epitaph, from the churchyard of Leeds, Kent, is 
interesting, as recording, probably, the only in- 
stance of the complete changes on eight bells 
having been rung: 

“In memory of James Barham, of this parish, who 
departed this life Jan. 14, 1818, aged 93 years. Who, 
from the year 1744 to the year 1804, rung in Kent and 
elsewhere, 112 peals; not less than 5040 changes in each 
peal. and called Bobs, &c., for most of the peals. And 
April the 7th and 8th, 1761, assiste@,in ringing 40,320 
Bob major in 27 hours.” 

Cc. W. M. 


The New Era: a Prophecy.— Adam Czar- 
torvski, once the minister and favourite of Alex- 
ander I. of Russia, but later one of the leaders of 
the Polish Revolution of 1831 (now eighty four 
years of age!), uttered the following enigmatic 





words at the last meeting of the Polish Historical | 


Soviety of Paris, April, 1856 : 


“Tt seems to me, at times, as if a curtain had fallen on | 
that concluded scene (!), of which we were witnesses and | 


partly actors, and that now a new spectacle ( Widowisko) 
will begin, the prologue of which even. has not yet been 
plaved off. Thus, resigned but active, let us await the 
rising of the curtain.” 


Strangelv, the same fine thought was uttered 
by Walter Scott in his concluding remarks on the 
French Revolution (Life of Napoleon) : “ But the 
hand of fate was on the curtain, about to bring 
the scene to light.” J. Lorsxy, Panslave. 


15. Gower Street, London. 


Old Notice of “ Seven Dials,” London. — 


“ East of that is a deal of pleasant planting (the author 
is describing the policies of Sir John Maxwell of Nether 
Pollock in Renfrewshire) ; at vour first entering there is 
a cross avenue; one of the avenues of the cross leads east 
to another cross, from whence six avenues branches off 
almost like the Seven Dials, London, where seven streets 
branches off, viz 1 Great Earl, 2. Little Earl Streets; 
8. Great St. Andrew’s, 4. Little St. Andrew's Streets; 
5. Great White Lion, 6. Little White Lion Streets; 7. and 
last, Queen Street. The long cross stone which stood in 
the middle centre was seven (feet) square at the top, and 


& dial on each square; which stone I saw standing in the | 


year 1770, but was down in the year 1777.” — A History 
of the Shire of Renfrew, part ii. p. 190., by George Craw- 
furd and William Semple, Paisley, 1782. 

G.N. 


Flambeaux.—The extinguishers for the links 
carried by the attendants on the chairs of the 
wealthy diners-out still remain in Grosvenor 
Square. Probably they were last used for the 
Dowager-Marchioness of Salisbury, who was 
buried at Hatfield in 1835. She — 

“ Always went to court in a sedan chair, and at night 
her carriage was known by the flambeaux of the foot- 
men.” — Raikes’s Diary, ii. 276. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A, 


Queries. 
SHAKSPEARE AND BARNFIELD. 


Being at present busily engaged in the prepa- 
ration and printing of my new edition of Shak- 
speare’s Plays and Poems, with a revisal of the 
text and notes of my former impression of 1843 
and 1844, I am very desirous of obtaining all the 
information I can procure regarding Richard 
Barnfield, who has had the honour, as it now ap- 
pears, not of having poems by him imputed to 
Shakspeare, but of having poems by Shakspeare 
imputed to him. The general belief, for about 
the last century, has been, that certain produc- 
tions in verse, really by Barnfield, and published 
by him in 1598, had been falsely attributed to our 
great dramatist; but not long since I wrote a 
letter to The Atheneum, the effect of which, I 
apprehend, would be to deprive Barnfield of the 
pieces in question (inserted in The Passionate 
Pilgrim, 1599), and to restore them to their 
actual author, Shakspeare. 

The matter now seems to lie in a nutshell :— 
They were printed as Barnfield’s in 1598; they 
were printed as Shakspeare’s in 1599 ; and when 
Barnfield reprinted his productions in 1605, he 
excluded those which had been printed in 1599 as 
Shakspeare’s. “ The inference seems to me in- 
evitable, that they were by Shakspeare and not 
by Barnfield. I formerly thought that Barnfield 
had, in a manner, reclaimed his property in 1605; 
but the very reverse is the fact: and those poems 
in The Passionate Pilgrim, which are there as- 
signed to Shakspeare, but which were formerly 
supposed to be HKarnfield’s, may now, without 
much hesitation, be taken from Barnfield and 
given to Shakspeare. Hence we may perhaps 
conclude that W. Jaggard, the publisher of The 
Passionate Pilgrim, was not quite as much of a 
rogue as was formerly imagined. 

It then heeomes a question how Shakspeare’s 
poems, in The Passionate Pilgrim of 1599, came 
to be published as Barnfield’s in 1598. Barn- 
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field's Encomion of Lady Pecunia was “ printed 
by G.S. for John Jaggurd” in that year. Al- 
though a thin tract, it is divided into four parts, 
and every part has a separate title-page and im- 
print, but the first only bears the name of the 
author, “ Richard Barnfeild, graduate in Oxford :” 
neither does the first title-page mention any of | 
the three other distinct portions of the volume. 
It is to be observed also (a circumstance that 
escaped my notice when I wrote to The Atheneum), 
that after “The Encomion of Lady Pecunia,” | 
forming the first portion of the volume, and which 
alone has the name of Barnfield upon the title- 
page, a new set of signatures at the bottom of the 
page begins. “The Encomion of Lady Pecunia” 
begins on A 2 (A 1 having formed the fly-leaf), 
and ends on C 4. ‘Then we arrive at a new title- 
page, “ The Complaint of Poetrie, for the Death 
of Liberalitie,” which begins on sig. A 1, and ends 
on sig. C 2. The title-page of the third division | 
of the work, “ The Combat betweene Conscience 
and Covetousnesse in the Minde of Man” is upon 
sig. C 3, and it goes on as far as sig. D 4. The 
fourth division of the work, “ Poems in Divers 
Humors,” has its separate title-page on sig. E 1; | 
and on sig. E 4 the whole ends. The imprint 
upon the four title-pages is precisely in the same 
words and figures, viz., “ London, printed by G. 
S. for Iohn Iaggard; and are to be solde at his 
shuppe neere Temple-barre, at the Signe of the 
Hand and starre, 1598.” The poems, formerly 
in dispute between Shakspeare and Barnfield, are 
in the fourth division of the volume, “ Poems in 
divers humors.” 

My mistaken notion, twelve years ago, was, that 
Barnfield, in 1605, had republished the whole of 
what had first appeared in 1598, This is not so. 
In 1605 he prefixed a general title-page, men- 
tioning only three of the four divisions of his 
original work, viz. —1. “ Lady Pecunia, or The | 
Praise of Money.” 2. “ A Combat betwixt Con- | 
science and Covetousnesse;” and 3. “* The Com- 
plaint of Poetry, or the Death of Liberality.” He | 
says not one word about what had been his fourth 
division in 1508, * Poems in divers humors ;” but | 
still, on the very last leat) of the impression of 
1605, Barnfield places “ A Remembrance of some | 
English Poets,” which had appeared as one of the 
* Poems in divers humors,” in 1598. All the rest 
he seems purposely to have excluded, as if they 
were not his. 

As I have the necessary books upon my table, 
I will subjoin an enumeration of the contents of 
* Poems in divers humors,” including, of course, 
those which I now suppose Shakspeare to have 
written, and which are mixed up with other 
pieces, some of them of a personal nature. 

1. Six lines, at the back of the title, “ To the 
learned and accomplisht Gentleman, Maister Ni- 
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cholas Blackleech of Grayes Inne,” 
signature, 

2. “Sonnet to his friend Maister R. L. in 
praise of Musique and Poetrie:’ this is No. VIII. 
in The Passionate Pilgrim (see my edit., vol. viii. 
p. 566.). 

3. “ Sonnet against the Dispraysers of Poetrie :” 
it mentions Chaucer, Gower, Lord Surrey, Sir P. 
Sidney, Gascoigne, and the King of Scots. 

4. “A Remembrance of some English Poets,” 
in eighteen lines: it speaks of Spenser, Daniel, 
Drayton, and Shakspeare. 

5. “An Ode,” beginning “ An it fell upon a 
day:” it is inserted in The Passionate Pilgrim, 
No. XXI. (see my edit., vol. viii. p. 577.). The 
poem beginning “ Whilst as fickle fortune smilde,” 
which I treated as a separate production, is here 
united with that which precedes it. 

6. Some lines thus headed “ Written at the 
request of a Gentleman under a Gentlewoman’s 
Picture :” it consists of six fourteen-syllable lines. 
7. “An Epitaph upon the Death of Sir Philip 
Sidney, Knight, Lord-governour of Vlissing:” it 
is in ten long lines in couplets. 

8. “An Epitaph upon the Death of his Aunt, 
Mistresse Elizabeth Skrymsher :” it is in twenty- 
four long lines, in couplets. 

“A Comparison of the Life of Man:” it is a 
seven-line stanza, followed by the word “ Finis.” 
This, as well as * A Remembrance of some En- 


without any 


| glish Poets,” is reprinted in Barnfield’s edition of 


1605. ° 

The two impressions of “Lady Pecunia,” in 
1598 and in 1605, I have before me. 1 have also 
copies of Barnfield’s Affectionate Shepheard, 1594 
(Ritson, by mistake, dates it 156); and of his 
Cynthia, with certuine Sonnets, 1595. In the ad- 
dress “to the courteous gentleman Readers,” be- 
fore the Jast, Barnfield repudiates “two books,” 
which had been untruly imputed to him: he pro- 
bably means Greene's Funerals, 1594, and Or- 


| pheus his Journey to Hell, 1595, both of which 


were put forth with his initials. Therefore, in 
1598, it would have been no novelty to him to 
have other men’s productions printed as his, since 
the practice had begun in 1594, and he had com- 
plained of it in 1595. 

In reference to “ As it fell upon a day,” it may 
be noticed, that though published as Barnfield’s 
in 1598, and as Shakspeare’s in 1599, the real 
authorship of it was so little ascertained in 1600, 
that it was printed in that year in England's 
Helicon, under the signature of Jgnoto. If any of 
your readers can throw light upon this subject, 
or ald to the list of Barnfield’s performances, 
whether in print or in manuscript, they will con- 
fer a favour upon J. Payne Conuizr. 

Maidenhead. * 
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Pinar Queries. 


Monson Township in Massachusetts. — Among 
the intelligent contributors on the other side of 
the Atlantic to * N. & Q,” some one may be able 
to explain whence originated the name of Monson 
Township in Massachusetts. Some members of 
a younger (Catholic) branch of the Monson family 
are believed to have emigrated to the United 
States about 160 years ago, and the name is said 
to be not uncommon there. Are any particulars 
known of their early colonial lineage, or could 
they be obtained from provincial histories or any 
documents like parochial registers ? Monson. 

Gatton Park. 


Germination of Seeds long buried. — It has been 
stated that botanists have discovered new varieties, 
and even new plants, in railway cuttings, from 
seeds which had long been buried having ger- 
minated on exposure to the air and light. Where 
can an account of such plants be seen? And 
what plants have been noticed ? E. M 

Oxford. 


Allow. — What is the meaning of this word in 
the Baptismal Service — “and nothing doubting 
but that He favourably alloweth this charitable 
work of ours,” &c. 

The Church does not teach that infant baptism 
is merely a thing allowed or permitted, but that 
it is commanded. In Romans vii. 15. od ywéonw 
is renderefl by the authorized version, “I allow 
not,” and by Moses Stuart, “ I disapprove.” Again 
in Luke xi. 48., cvvevddxevre is rendered, “ye allow.” 
Many instances might be brought to show that 
allow formerly had the meaning approve, or ap- 

ud. Two occur closely together in Latimer’s 
Sermons (ed. Parker Society), p. 176.: “ Ezekias 
did not follow the steps of his father Ahaz, and 
was well allowed in it.” And again, p. 177. 
“ Much less we Englishmen, if there be any such 
in England, may be ashamed. I wonder with 
what conscience folk can hear such things and 
allow it.” Of course in this sense the word is de- 
rived from ad, and laudére. E. G. R. 


Butler Possessions in Wiltshire, Bedfordshire, 
and Essex. — In 13 Hen. IV. Sir William Butler, 
on his son’s marriage with his wife Isabella, 
settled a moiety of East and West Grafton and 
Woolton, in Wiltshire; a moiety of the manor of 
Stoppesley (near Luton), called Halynges, in 
Bedfordshire; a moiety of the manor of Chalk- 
well in Essex ; and a messuage called Houghton’s, 
and one hundred acres of land, and twenty acres 
of pasture, with the appurtenances, in Berdfield 
in the same county. These possessions occur in 
family deeds of the Butlers in 9th, 19th, and 31st 
Hen. VI., 20 Edw. IV., and 14 Hen. VII. All of 
them, except perhaps Stoppesley, appear to have 





been originally a portion of the pane of the 
1 


great family of Clare; and the Butlers, who held 
them as mesne lords, probably acquired them by 
the marriage of some co-heiress. Any of your 
readers acquainted with county history will confer 
a favour by stating how and when the Butlers 
acquired the above properties. B. 


Corsican Brothers: Nicholas and Andrew Tre- 
maine. — In the Church of Lamerton, near Tavi- 
stock, are the effigies of Nicholas and Andrew 
Tremaine, twin brothers, born in that parish, of 
whom it is related that not only were they so 
alike in person that their familiar acquaintances 
could not always distinguish them apart, but that 
an extraordinary sympathy existed between them, 
for even when at a distance from each other they 
performed the same functions, had the same appe- 
tites and desires, and suffered the same pains and 
anxieties at the same time. They were Filed to- 
gether gt Newhaven in 1663.* 

Can any of your correspondents authenticate 
these, or furnish any further particulars relating 
to these individuals? Under what circumstances 
did they die ? R. W. Hacxwoop, 


Reginald Bligh, of Queen’s College, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1779), was an unsuccessful candidate for a 
Fellowship in that College, and published a 
pamphlet on the subject. Information is re- 
quested as to his subsequent career. 

C. H. & Taompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Rev. Charles Hotham, originally of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards Fellow of 
Peterhouse, published various works between 
1648 and 1655. We shall be glad of further par- 
ticulars respecting him, especially the date of his 
death, and the place of his sepulture. 

. H. & Tompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Thomas Hood, M.D., sometime Fellow of Tri- 
nity College in Cambridge, and afterwards teacher 
of the mathematics in London, published various 
works in and previously to 1598. Is the date of 
his death known? C, H. & Tuomrsoy Coorsr. 

Cambridge. 


Lawn Billiards—In my young days, when this 
game was introduced, it was called Zroco. To 
what country does this name belong? Not to 
Morocco, where the game is played, with some 
deviation in the form of the stick or cue. 

F.C. B. 


Diss. 





[* These twins are noticed in our 1* S, xi, 84., but the 
date of their deaths is there given as in 1562. To avoid 
recapitulations, we would recommend our correspondents 
to consult the General Index to our First Series previously 
to forwarding their communications. } 
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Quotation.— Where are the following lines to 
be found ? 
“ Sleep, thou hast oft been called the friend of woe, 
But ’tis the happy who have called thee so.” 
ERIca. 





The Gipsies.—Can you, or any of your readers, 
furnish me with any authorities on gipsy manners 
and customs besides Grellman, through Raper’s 
translation, Marsden (for the language), and 
Hoyland? I am pretty well off for historical 
accounts of these people, but what I desire is in- 
formation concerning their rites gnd ceremonies. 

Ws. A. Burrerr. 


Tale wanted. — Can any of your correspondents 
tell me in what tale a character is introduced who 
had been branded for some crime? He moves in 
respectable society, and is noted only for a like- 
ness to the criminal. When suspicions are at 
length aroused, he affects to consider it beneath 
him to do anything to remove them. The scene 
is, I think, laid in Germany. a. B. 


Lord Charles Paulett.—Sir John Huband, 
Bart., of Ipsley, married Jane, dau. of Lord 
Charles Paulett, of Dowlas, Hants, and died in 
1710. Can you tell me, 1. Who was the father 
of this Lord Charles Paulett? 2. Who was the 
wife by whom he had this daughter Jane ? 

Sir John Huband was the first baronet of that 
family, and the record of his marriage may be 
found in Burke's Landed Gentry, under the head 
of “ Huband of Ipsley.” G. W. 


New York. 


Edinburgh Plays.—1s anything known re- 
garding the authors of the following plays, per- 
formed at Edinburgh? 1. Lawyers and their 
Clients, or Love's Suitors, a comic sketch in three 
acts. This comedy (which was said to be the first 
dramatic attempt of a gentleman of Edinburgh) 
was performed several times in the early part of 
1815. 2. The Stepmother, or Fraternal Love, a 
new tragedy, written by a gentleman of Edin- 
burgh; acted at Edinburgh in January, 1815. 
3. The Wild Indian Girl, a comedy, acted at 
Edinburgh, 1815. The part of Zelie in this co- 
medy was performed by Mrs. H. Siddons. 
4. Scotch Marriage Laws, or the Deacon and Her 
Deputy, a new farce, for the benefit of Mr. Jones, 
announced for performance on April 26, 1823: 
said to be written by an inhabitant of Edinburgh. 
5. Love's Machinations, a new melodrama, by a 
gentleman of Edinburgh, acted at the Caledonian 
Theatre, Feb. 14, 1825. 6. The Phrenologist, a 
comic drama, written by a literary character of 
Edinburgh, acted in 1825. 7. The Mason's 
Daughter, a masonic interlude, by a Brother of the 
Craft, announced for performance at the Cale- 
donian Theatre, May, 1825. 8. The Recluse, or 
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Elshie of the Moor, a melodrama in two acts, by 
; a gentleman of Edinburgh, to be performed for 
the benefit of Mr. Denham, 1825. 9. The Or- 
phan Boy, or the Bridge of the Alps, announced 


for performance in December, 1825: said to be 
written by a gentleman of Edinburgh. R. J. 


“ Present for an Apprentice.” —Is there any 
evidence as to the author of A Present for an 
Apprentice, or a sure Guide to gain both Esteem 
and an Estate, by a late Lord Mayor of London. 

The copy before me is called the Second Edi- 
tion, with a great variety ofimprovements. Taken 
from a “correct copy found among the author's 
papers since the publication of the first.” London, 
1740, 8vo. J. M. (2.) 


“ The Peers, a Satire.” —I have a poem of no 
great value entitled The Peers, a Satire, by Hum- 
phrey Hedghog, Junior, London, no date, but I 
think from the matter about 1816. The names 
are never fully printed, and the notes are rather 
copious than explanatory. Perhaps some of your 
readers may assist me to the meaning of the blanks 
in the following passage, and say whence is taken 
the strange Latin of which it is an imitation : 

“ Elate to soar above a silent vote 

Upsprings the D—e to speak what H— wrote, 
But horrors unexpected check his speed, 

He fumbles at his hat, but cannot read. 

On E—’s brows hang violence and fear, 

In G—y’s cold eye he reads a polished sneer; 

His garden nymphs in silence mourn his state, 
And caperous [sic] L— dares not strive with fate. 





A panic terror o’er his senses comes, 
Loosens his knees and sets his twitching thumbs, 
He sinks into his place, then quits the peers, 
And swells the gutter with spontaneous tears.” 
A note refers to the following quotation, but 
does not say whence it is taken : 
“ Non Boream immemorem reliquit Nymphe, 
Sed ipsi nullus auxiliatus est. Amor autem non 
coercuit fata. ‘ : 
Undique autem adcumulati male obvio fluctus im- 
etu 
Impulsus ferebatur, pedum autem ei defecit vigor, 
Et vis fuit immobilis inquietarum manuum, ‘ 
Multa autem spontanea effusio aque fluebat in 
guttur,” 
I shall be obliged by reference to the original 
of this strange Latin, which cannot be verse, 
though printed like it. R. H. Seep. 


Irish Church, anno 1695.—A gentleman high 
in office in Ireland, writing from Dublin in April 
of the above year, to Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, 
makes use of the following language, which the 
context no way throws light on: 

“ Since of my knowlege a resident clergy is not to be 
brought about in this place, for y* next 3 yeares to com®, 
I thought I might according to y* custom of y* country 
take (but w* y" leave) a a curatt for my one 
Son, till yee had persuaded those for y™ many Sons, to 
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become perpetuall, we I feare is not to be hoped for in y* 
days nor mine; vet since y* Lpps. are so afraid of an ill 

recedent, | would there were more of y* mind, for tho’ 
P might not as now find my Convenience in such severity, 
yet my safety I should bothe in Church and State.” 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.” say whether at 
the time in question there was any restriction on 
incumbents in Ireland employing temporary cu- 
rates? One would think from the foregoing, that 
all curates engaged were to be retain d for a 
term, or for the duration of the incumbency. 

Where can a list of Irish incumbents, anno 1695, 
be seen? If this should meet the eye of Me. 
D'Atton, he no doubt could and would assist me. 

L. M. 

P.S.—I should also be glad to be informed 
where I could meet with the best account of the 
career of the Lords Justices of Ireland 1693 to 
1695 ? 


English Translation of Aristotle's “ Organon.” — 
Will some of your correspondents refer me to a 
good English translation of the prior posterior 
Analytics of the Stagirite ? The more speedy the 
reply, the more welcome. 

C. Mansrietp Inciesy. 


Releat. — What is the derivation of this word, 
which I heard at Walton-on-the-Naze used thus : 
“When you come to the three releats,” &e., a 
spot where three roads meet ? F. C. B. 


Temple the Regicide. — By the act of the Com- 
mons of England for the trying and judging of 
Charles Stuart, King of England, as set out in 
the Stute Trials, 1 find, named amongst the com- 
missioners, three of the name of ‘Temple, viz. Sir 
Peter Temple, Knight Baronet, James Temple 
and Peter Temple, Esquires. Sir Peter Temple 
was no doubt the second baronet of that name, 
the eldest son of Sir Thomas Temple, created in 
1611, the progenitor of the Buckingham family. 
Sir Peter seems to have shrunk from sitting under 
this commission, for I do not find his name 
amongst those who attended at the various meet- 
ings which took place during the trial; but the 
other two, James and Peter Temple, seem to have 
been men of different pith, and not to have been 
ashamed or afraid of acting under a commission 
which declared its bold purpose, “ To the end no 
chief officer or magistrate whatsoever may here- 
after presume traiterously or maliciously to 
imagine or contrive the enslaving or destroying of 
the English Nation, and to expect impunity for so 
doing;” for I find their two names recorded at 
nearly every meeting of the commissioners, and 
also signed to the death warrant. Cun I be in- 
formed through your columns of what branch of 
the Temple family these bold patriots were ? 
Were they related to Sir Peter the timid, and 
how? What became of them at the Restoration ? 














and whether any of their descendants can still be 
traced? and where I should be likely to obtain 
information? Sir Thomas, the first baronet, is 
said to have had thirteen children, but he would 


scarcely have two sons named Peter ? 
R. G. Tempre. 
The Lache, Chester. 


Minor Queries with Answers, 


Monti's “ Death of Basseville.”—In Forsyth's 
Remarks on Antiguities, Arts, and Letters, during 
an Excursion in Italy, it is suid, with relation to 
Vincenzo Monti, author of several tragedies, that 
“his Death of Basseville made him a public man.” 
Can you afford any information respecting the 
subject of the latter work, or otherwise illustra- 
tive of the passage quoted from Forsyth. T. H. 


{ Hugo Basseville, the hero of Monti’s most celebrated 
performance, was born at Abbeville about 1755. In com- 
pliance with the paternal wish he entered on the study 
of theology, but from the natural bent of his own mind 
devoted himself to literary pursuits, and repaired to 
Paris in quest of fame and fortune. Visiting Berlin he 
became acquainted with the elder Mirabeau, which gave 
rise to an intinnate friendship with that ceiebrated indi- 
vidual, From Berlin he proceeded to Holland, where he 
wrote several works, tainted with that impious licence 
of profane wit exercised by Voltaire with such a deso- 
lating and fatal effect. At the commencement of the 
Revolution Basseville adhered with commendable fidelity 
to the royal cause, and conducted a daily journal, the 
Mercure National, which had for its motto, “ ll faut un 
Roi aux Francais.” At this time none of his friends sus- 
pected any inclination in him towards that excess of 
democratic fanaticism to which, whether impelled by 
poverty, or by a guilty ambition, he presently abandoned 
himself. In 1792 he was nominated Secretary of Lega- 
tion at the Court of Naples. In the following year a tew 
of his countrymen, more reckless than himself, were too 
successful in urging him to the rash experiment of which 
his life was the forfeit. This event occurred on Jan, 14, 
1793, when it appears that, with a view of obtaining a 
demonstration of the public feeling, Basseville appeared 
in the streets of Rome wearing the badge of revolutionary 
principles, the tricolored cockade. This dangerous step 
excited the populace to a pitch of phrenzy, and the envoy 
was stabbed in the stomach by a person of the lowest 
class. How bitterly he repented his folly may be inferred 
from the words that escaped his lips almost with his 
latest breath, “Je meurs la victime d'un fou.” The 
poem, The Death of Basseville, is the production of Monti 
on which his fame chiefly rests in his own country, where 
it is familiarly styled the Bassevilliad, and often cited as 
the masterpiece of the author, and of later Italian poetry. 
The seen bed an astonishing success; eighteen editions 
of it appeared in the course of six months. An English 
translation was published anonymously in 1845, but at- 
tributed to Adam Lodge, Esq., M.A., which contains a 
biographical sketch of Hugo Basseville, and some charac- 
teristic notices of the poetical genius of Monti. ] 


Palavacini.— There are some well-known lines 
about Baron Palavacini, but they have escaped 
my memory, and as I do not know where to find 
them, I shall feel obliged if any of your readers 
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will tell me in what book I can see a copy of 


them. 

I.shall be glad also of any particulars about 
Baron Palavacini and his descendants. No me- 
morial of them remains at Babraham, near Cam- 
bridge, where he once lived, nor is there any 
monument to the family in the church. 

Henry Kenstncton. 


| 


[Sir Horatio Palavacini, a Genoese, was one of the col- | 


lectors of the Pope’s dues in the reign of Queen Marv, 
which, having sacrilegiously pocketed in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, enabled him to purchase two estates, one at 
Babraham (formerly spelt Baberham), and the other at 
Shelford, which came to his two sons, who were knighted 
by Elizabeth and James I. (Morant’s Essex, i. 8. 26.) 
Sir Horatio was naturalised by patent in 1586, and is 


mentioned in the first edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes of 


Painting, vol. i. p. 160., as an “arras-painter;” in the 


quoted from a MS. of Sir John Crew of Uthington: 
“ Here lies Horatio Palavazene, 
Who robb’d the Pope to lend the Queene, 
He wasa thief. A thief! Thou lyest; 
For whie? he robb’d but Antichrist. 
Him Death wyth besome swept from Babram, 
Into the bosom of oulde Abraham. 
But then came Hercules with his club, 
And struck him down to Beelzebub.” 

Sir Horatio died July 6, 1600, and on July 7, 1601, his 
widow married SirOliver Cromwell, the Protector’s uncle. 
(See Noble’s Memoirs of the Cromwells, vol. ii. p. 178., and 
Burke's Landed Gentry, art. CROMWELL.) Palavacini was 
one of the commanders against the Spanish Armada in 
1588, and his portrait is preserved amongst those heroes 
in the borders of the tapestry in the House of Lords, en- 
graved by Pine. He was also employed by Queen Eliza- 
beth in his negotiations with the German princes. Consult 
Lysons’s Cambridgeshire, vol. ii. p. 82., and Gough’s Cam- 
den, vol. ii. p. 139. ] 

“ Tantum Ergo.” — During the present month 
(June, 1856) at a dedication of a Roman Catholic 
chapel in Rathmines, near Dublin, the following 
psalms were chaunted by the choir; “ Miserere” 
(5lst, 56th, or 57th), “ Fundamenta ejus” (87th), 
“ Levavi oculos” (120th), “Letatus sum” 
(122nd), and “ Tantum ergo.” Is“ Tantum ergo,” 
a psalm, and if not, where shall I find these words 
in the Latin version of the sacred Scriptures ? 

Ern Fraaer. 

[ We take this to be the hymn sung at the celebration 
of the Sacrament : 

“ Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui,” &c. 
See The Ordinary of the Holy Mass.] 


Harp in the Arms of Ireland (2™ S. i. 480.) — 
Will your correspondent say where the observa- 
tions of the Rev. Richard Butler of Trim are to 
be found? (See Answer to this Query, 1* S. xii. 
29.) G. 

[ The Rev. R. Butler’s observations will be found in the 
Numismatic Journal, vol, ii. p. 70. See also Dr. Aquilla 
Smith's paper, “On the [rish Coins of Edward the 
Fourth,” in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
yol. xix., Dublin, 1843.) - 


Replies. 
THE ARMS OF GLASGOW. 
(2™ S. i. 468.) 


The salmon holding a gold ring in its mouth, 
which forms a conspicuous figure in the armorial 
bearings of the Church of Glasgow, is a comme- 
moration of an incident related in Jocelin's Life 
of St. Kentigern, cap. xxxvi. p. 273., ap. Vitas 
antiquas SS. Scoto- Britannia, Lond. 1789, pub- 
lished by Pinkerton. This saint is commonly 
called St. Mungo. 

The recovery of a lost ring, or other small ob- 


ject, in this manner is attested by many ancient, 


| and even modern stories — by history, by legends, 








- 4 | by observation, and perhaps I might add without 
second edition of that work is the following epitaph, | thas. se oe oe ae! 


any irreverence, by the account of the miracu- 
lously found tribute money recorded by St. Mat- 
thew and by St. Mark. The classical reader will 
at once remember what Herodotus has related of 
the ring of Polycrates. The ancient Indian drama 
of Sacontala has a similar incident. 

In the Life of St. Kenny, Abbot of Aghaboe, 
who lived in the same age with St. Kentigern, 
there is a similar narrative. St. Kenny is related 
to have fettered the feet of one of his disciples 
(“alligavit pedes ejus compede ne vagus esset, et 
clavem compedis ejus, S. Cainnicus projecit in 
mare”), and then to have thrown the key of the 
fetter into the sea, between Ireland and Britain. 
The legend then proceeds to tell how the disciple 
remained thus fettered for seven years, and that 
then St. Kenny, knowing what was to happen, 
ordered him to depart from Wales, and to return 
to Ireland, and there to make his abode in what- 
ever place he should find the key of his fetter. 
He accordingly went his way, and having arrived 
in Leinster, and having met some fishermen on 
the banks of the Liffey, he obtained from them a 
large fish, within which he found the key of his 
fetter. This I quote from the privately printed 
Vita S. Cainnici, Dublin, 1851, cap. xv. The 
editor in a note has adduced various incidents of 
the same kind from several sources. Among them 
are those of the ring of Polycrates; the miracle of 
the tribute money; Sacontala’s ring ; the legend 
of St. Kentigern ; the legend of St. Nennidh, re- 
lated by Animchadh, one of the biographers of 
St. Bridget (Colg. Trios, p. 559.) ; and the similar 
story of St. Maughold, Bishop of Man, which is 
told by Jocelin in the Life of St. Patrick, cap. 
clii. (Colg. Tr., p. 98.) But perhaps more in- 
teresting are the facts which are enumerated from 
modern history, such as the loss and recovery of 
Sir Francis Anderson's ring, related by Brand in 
his History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a valuable 
topographical work, which the editor of the Life 
of St. Kenny complains that he could not find in 
any of the libraries of Dublin. He adds several 
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other well-authenticated recent cases, among which | In confirmation of this Bishop Wishart’s official 
is one of a small pewter flask, which had been | 


dropped accidentally overboard on the south-west 
coast of Ireland, and having been subsequently 
recovered in the stomach of a fish, was displayed 
at a meeting of the Dublin Natural History So- 
ciety, and subsequently presented to an inspector 
of fisheries well known for his attention to ichthy- 
ological studies. I should give the entire of the 
annotation, which I could readily augment by 


some more recent cases, only that the editor has | 


announced his intention to reprint the book for 
—— in a series of similar hitherto unpub- 
ished legends. 

Besides this Dublin edition of the Vita S. Cain- 
nici, there is another, but also privately printed, 
the cost of which was entirely defrayed by the 
late Marquis of Ormond, who munificently pre- 
sented the copies to the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society. ARTERUS. 

Dublin, 





The fish and the ring in these arms refer to an 
old legend in connection with St. Mungo, or 
Kentigern, the founder of the see. A lady lost 
her ring while crossing the Clyde, and her hus- 
band thinking she had bestowed it upon some 
favoured lover, became very jealous and angry. 
In this dilemma she sought the advice of St. 
Kentigern, who, after fervent devotions, asked 
one who was fishing to bring him the first fish 
he caught ; this was done, and in the mouth of the 





fish was found the lady’s lost ring, which being | 


restored to her husband, he was convinced of the 
injustice of his suspicions. This device appears 
on the seal of Bishop Wishart, of Glasgow, as 
early as the reign of Edward II. 

This legend of the fish and the ring, like many 
others, is to be found in most countries: it is re- 
lated in the pages of Herodotus and Pliny, and 
occurs in the Koran; one instance of it is re- 
corded at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and another 
carved on a monument in Stepney Church. 
Moule’s beautiful and interesting volume on the 
Heraldry of Fish notices the subject at length. 

Norais Deck. 

Cambridge. 





A tradition given by Archbishop Spottiswoode 
professes to explain the fish and the ring in these 
arms : 


“In the days of St. Kentigern, a lady having lost her 
wedding-ring, it stirred up her husband’s jealousy, to 
allay which she applied to St. Kentigern, imploring his 
help for the safety of her honour. Not long after, as St. 
Kentigern walked by the river, he desired a person that 


was fishing to bring him the first fish he could catch, | 


which was accordingly done, and from its mouth was 
taken the lady’s ring, which he immediately sent to her 
to remove her husband’s suspicion.” 


seal, as seen from the chartulary of Glasgow, in 
1279, has been noticed. One compartment showed 
the bishop seated, while before him knelt a eo. 
holding a fish with a ring in its mouth. In the 
middle division stood the king with a drawn sword 
in his right hand, and on his left the queen 
crowned, and having in her right handaring. The 
bishop in his robes knelt praying, in the lower 
compartment. The legend circumscribed was 
“ Rex furit, hec plorat, patet aurum dum sacer 
orat.” 

If the Glaswegians of a former day had been 
famous for their imaginative faculties, the follow- 
ing lines by Dr. Main, once professor of the 
theory and practice of physic in our University, 
might be taken as expressive of the thoughts 
which led them to fix on the present armorial 
bearings : 

“Salmo maris, terreque arbor, avis aéris, urbi, 
Promittunt, quicquid trina elementa ferunt: __ 
Et campana, frequens celebret quod numinis aras _ 
Urbs, superesse Polo non peritura docet : 
Neve quis dubitet sociari eterna caducis, 
Annulis id pignus conjugiale notat.” 
“ As symboled here, the sea, the earth, the air, 
Promise unto our town whate’er they bear. 
To worship at the shrine the bell doth call, 
Our queenly town, thus guarded shall ne’er fall. 
Let no one doubt that thus are linked to heaven 
The things of earth: the union pledge is given.” 

The derivation most generally accepted of the 
word Glasgow is the Gaelic clais-ghu, a black or 
dark ravine; this name being given, it is supposed, 
originally to a glen, on a little stream east of the 
cathedral, in which St. Mungo set up his abode. 
Another etymology is Zaglais-dhu, the black 


| church, i.e. church of Blackfriars; while Glas’s 
dhu, grey and black, points to a period also of 





monkish rule. UNIVERSITATIS ALUMNUS. 


Glasgow. 





I have a copper coin or penny-token with these 
arms on one side, and the motto “Let Glasgow 
Flourish” around it. On the other side a river- 
god, with “Clyde” inscribed on his urn, from which 
a stream issues, and “ Nunquam arescere Mpccxci” 
as motto; but the remarkable point is that around 
the edge, instead of milling, are the words “ Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, and Huntingdon x.x.x.” 

How can the occurrence of these words on a 
Glasgow token be explained? I took the coin as 
change in a village shop in Norfolk. E. G. R. 





MUSICAL NOTATION. 
(2™ §. i. 470.) 


I have long intended to point out that in a case 
of distress for want of musical type, it is perfectly 
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possible to contrive a system by which a composi- 
tor who is used to mathematical printing may set 
up any quantity of music in common letter. Has 
no such thing ever been proposed? At the end 
of this Note will be found an opening movement 
which the musician will easily recognise, taken 


Treble GABC 
Bas GABCDEFGAsBcpDEFga be 


Here G in the treble means the G below the 
lines, the lowest note of the violin; equivalent to 
g in the bass, the highest space between the lines. 

Let °’ ” ’”, written below the note-letter, indi- 
cate crotchet, quaver, semiquaver, and demi-semi- 
quaver: but the crotchet sign, when standing 
alone, may be omitted. Thus, A, or A is a 
crotchet; A, a quaver, A,, a semiquaver, &c.: 
Aj , ,, is 2 note as long as a crotchet, quaver, and 
semiquaver put together, represented in common 
music by a crotchet followed by two dots. Leta 
minim be denoted by two letters written close to- 
gether, a semibreve by four. Thus GG GG would 
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from the first book of arrangements for the piano 
forte that came to hand. 

Let the notes be represented by their letters, as 
follows, the equivalent notes of treble and bass 
being written under one another : 


DEFecasnopvergabcdefgabedef 
defgabecde f. 


represent two minims sounded consecutively. Also 
G,. and G—G might be used to denote a minim, 
when convenient. 

Let a rest be denoted by I, or 1, or i, as con- 
venient, with the proper mark of time suflixed. 

Let the sharp, flat, and natural be denoted by 
az, b, and n prefixed at the top: thus, *C is C sharp. 
The double sharp may be denoted by xz, &c. 

Let slurred notes be denoted by a line drawn 
over them, and let the s/accato sign be a dot above 
or below the letter. 

Let a pause be represented by a circumflex over 
the note. 
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Various minor matters might be supplied: but 
this is enough to show the practicability of giving, 
in ordinary type, a representation from which a 
translation into common musical notation might 
easily be made. Should any of your musical 
readers find any passages which they think cannot 
be printed in this way, I shall be obliged by their 
transmitting them to you in ordinary style. 

For vocal music in parts I feel pretty sure that 
this notation would do to sing from: a hundred 
glees might be sold for sixpence, words and all, if 
the demand were sufficient. A. De Morgan. 
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QUERIES ON A TOUR. 
(2 S. i. 470.) 


1. Gatta Melata.— Le grand Dict. Geo. et Crit. 
(pub. & la Haye, 1736), par La Martiniere, speak- 
ing of Narni (which lies seven French leagues 
south-west of Spoleto and fifteen north-east of 
Rome), says : 

“Narni (petite ville d’Italie dans la terre des Sabins, 
Province de I’Etat Ecclésiastique, sur la Riviere de Néra) 
qui resista a toute la puissance d’Annibal, dans le tems 
qu’il ravageoit I’Italie.” 
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Further : 


“Narni n’est pas féconde seulement en noblesse, elle 
V’est encore en savans, et en grand capitaines. Sans comp- 
ter l’Empereur Nerva, elle a eu il n’y-a pas longtems, 
le fumeux Gattamelata, Général des Armées des Venitiens, 
qu les conduisit avec tant de sagesse, de bravoure, et de bon- 

r, qu’apres avoir remporté une infinité de victoires, ces 
superbes Républiquains lui firent élever une statué de bronze 
dans Padoud, cette ville célébre qu'il avoit prise, et unie au 
Domaine de la République. 
Michel Ange Arrono, et une infinité d'autres, qui ont ho- 
noré la république des Lettres dans les 16° et 17¢ siécles 





Galeoto, Maxime Arcano, | 


étoient de Narni.” References are given to Labal, Voy. | 
@ Italie, tom. vii, p. 86., and Topograp. des Saints, p. 384. ; | 


but see also Zedler, Univ. Lex., Leipz. 1740. 


2. Serraglia, — Alberti says: 


* Sérail, palais qu’habitent les Empereurs des Tures, et 
la partie du Palais du Grand Seigneur, nommé le Harem, 
ou les femmes sont renfermées. II se dit encore de toutes 
les femmes qui sont dans le sérail, et de leur suite. Sera- 
glio abusivement, une maison, oi quelqu’un tient des 
femmes de plaisir —une basse chur, ou l'on enferme des bétes 
Sarouches.” —The Diz, della Ling. Ital., Bolog. 1824. (1Vth 
sign.) 

“Serraglio, diciamo ancora al Luogo murato, dove si 
tengono serrata le fiere, e gli animali venuti da’ paesi 
strani. Lat., vivarium ; Gr., fworpopeor.” 


The Italians have evidently manufactured the 


word seraglio from the Turk. , \.s, sardy, the | : 
4 | Richard” in Parker's Ca/endar of the Anglican 


primary signification of which is a house, hotel ; 
2,2 palace. The Pers. has the same word for a 
palace or inn. It also occurs in the Turk. and 


wr? 
place appointed for receiving and loading cara- 
vans; a kind of inn, where the’ caravans rest at 
night, being a large square building, with a spacious 


Pers., ul~ \, §. harwdn-sardy, caravansary, a 


bably correct. The word is also found spelt 
hogh. Richardson derives it from Anglo-Saxon 
heah, and gives the following: 

“ That well can witnesse yet vnto this day 
The westerne hoygh, 

Spenser, F. Queene, b. 11. ¢. 10. 

“ All doubtful to which party the victory would go, 
Upon that lofty place at Plymouth called the Hoe 
Those mighty wrestlers met.” , 

Drayton, Poly-Olbion, 5. 1. 
R. 8. Caarnock. 


—_——_—_ 


St. Richard (2™ §S. i. 470.) — Richard (de 
Wyche) was born at Droitwich, in Worcester- 
shire. Having pursued a course of studies at 
Oxford, Paris, and Bologna, and so perfected him- 
self in the canon law, he was appointed by Ed- 


| mund, Archbishop of Canterbury, his chancellor, 


| he died. 


court in the middle. The primitive signification, | 


therefore, of sardy is an oriental inn, which is 
made up of four square walls, round which are 
the rooms for travellers, the centre forming a 
courtyard, and the sky the roof. Or it may be 
thus: 1. a square building for travellers, an inn; 
2. a palace built in such a form; 3. that part of a 
palace where the females are kept; 4. a house 
where women are shut up; 5. a building where 
beasts are caged like women in a seraglio. But, 
query, may not serraglia, serraglio, be from ser- 
rare, to shut up, hide, conceal, from Lat. serdre, 
to lock, shut. 

3. St. Richard —Chalmers (Biog. Dict., Lond. 
1816) mentions a Richard (called sometimes Ar- 
machanus and Fitz-Ralph), Archbishop of Ar- 
magh in the fourteenth century, whose opinions 


be cited before Pope Innocent VI. at Avignon, 
The age was not prepared to listen to him, and 
the Pope decided in favour of the friars. - He 
died at Avignon, not without suspicion of poison, 


1360. See also Fox's Book of Martyrs. 


and was also appointed Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. In 1245, he was elected (by the 
chapter) Bishop of Chichester, in opposition to an 
unfit nominee of Henry IIf. And Richard's 
election was confirmed, as it had been promoted, 
by Pope Innocent. The Bishop died in 1253, at 
Dover, in his fifty-seventh year, and was after- 
wards canonised by Pope Urban IV., a.v. 1261. 
Mr. Boase may find a brief account of “ Bishop 


Church, in Brady's Clavis Calendaria, in Cosin’s 
Notes on the Book of Common Prayer, or in Mant, 
Wheatly, or any other annotator on the English 
Calendar, under the third of April, on which day 
J. Sansom. 





St. Richard was Bishop of Chichester, and died 
at Dover, April 3, 1253, on which day he is still 
commemorated in the English Calendar. He was 


appointed bishop in opposition to the nominee of 
Henry IIT., and it was only by the interference of 


| the pope that he was allowed, after two years’ de- 


: “e “ | T shou 
so displeased the friars that they procured him to | 


6. The Hoe.—The derivation given is pro- | 


privation, to take possession of his see, which he 
presided over more than five years, dying at the 
age of fifty-seven. His emblems, in reference to 
various legends connected with him, too long for 
insertion here, are a plough and a chalice. 
Norris Deck. 
Cambridge. 





There is an account of a S. Richardus, rex apud 
Anglo-Saxones in Britannia, to be found in tom, ii. 
Febr. p. 69. of the Acta Sanctorum of Bollandus. 

fi think that he is most probably the Saint 
Richard mentioned by your correspondent Mr. 
Boase.* “‘Adievs, 


Dublin. 





“te For notices of St. Richard of the West Saxons, see 
our 1* §, iv. 475.; v. 418.) 
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WILLIAM CLAPPERTON. 
(2™ §. i. 181.) 


In a former number I was able to furnish some 
particulars relative to this gentleman. I now 
propose to make an addition to my previous com- 
munication. 

The late John Ring, Esq., surgeon, in London, 
was an excellent scholar and an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Virgil. Dissatisfied with the previous trans- 
lations, he published in 2 vols., 8vo., London, 1820, 
a mosaic edition, partly original and partly altered 
from the text of Dryden and Pitt. This having 
fallen into Mr. Clapperton’s hands, was anxiously 
perused and greatly admired by him; so much so, 
that he was induced to write to Mr. Ring. This 
led to a correspondence, in the course of which 
numerous faulty lines were pointed out and 
amended by Clapperton. Ring felt much grati- 





fied by the praise and assistance of his correspon- 
dent, and learning that his circumstances were | 
far from opulent, intimated a wish to recompense | 


him ; this the poet would not listen to, but agreed 
to aveept a portrait of his new friend, which was 
sent without delay, in a handsome frame, and was 
duly received by Mr. Clapperton, who placed the 
honoured portrait in the most conspicuous place 
in his apartment. 

Mr. Ring died in Dec., 1821, an event which 
retarded the projected new edition. Clapperton 
nevertheless went on with his translations and 
emendations, and in 1835 published, by subscrip- 


tion, the Zxeid, in two small volumes, 12mo, | 


There were copies, few in number, on large paper: 
these are now very scarce. 
not included in this edition, Mr. Clapperton being 
of opinion that they required very little emenda- 
tion, and in truth caring nothing about them. 

I had forgotten the greater part of the above 
legend, when my memory was refreshed by seeing 
poor Clapperton’s highly prized portrait of Ring 
amongst various paintings exposed for sale. by 


The Georgics were | 


Mr. Nisbet, in his far famed sale rooms in Edin- | 


burgh. For “Auld lang syne,” and out of re- 
spect to the memory of Ring and Clapperton, both 
of whom were most excellent and worthy persons, 


I became, for a small consideration, the purchaser. | 
t ’ | rector of Ickworth, lecturer of St. Mary's, Bury 


The painting is an excellent one, and I have no 
doubt is very like Mr. Ring. It is not improbable 


some of his Portraits of the Men of the Time; and we 
doubt not many an old King’s College man will be glad 
to have the opportunity of securing the admirable like- 
ness which Dr. Diamond has produced of the Rev. Dr. 
Major, the learned and excellent Master of King’s Col- 
lege School; while the many friends who appreciate the 
literary acquirements and social character of the Author 
of The Handbook of London, will be no less delighted 
with the genial and characteristic likeness of Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, which Dr. Diamond has succeeded in 
catching. ‘These are separate publications. But Messrs. 
Maull & Polyblank have commenced a work of greater 
pretension. It is entitled Photographic Portraits of Living 
Celebrities; and appears monthly, each portrait being 
accompanied by a Biographical Memoir. The First 
Number contains Professor Owen, and a more charac- 
teristic portrait of the “ Newton of Natural History” 
cannot well be imagined. ‘The Second Number furnishes 
us with a portrait of Mr. Macaulay. The likeness is 
satisfactory, thoughtful, and characteristic. As a por- 
trait of the great historian silent, it is indeed admirable — 
but is deficient in that animation which, when talking, 
lights up the whole countenance of one who talks so well. 


Hardwick's Photographic Chemistry. — This little vo- 
lume, indispensable to every photographer, has been 
thoroughly revised, and now appears in a third edition. 
Everything has been omitted from it which does not 
possess practical as well as scientific interest. The 
chapters on Photographic Printing have been entirely re- 
written, and include the whole of the author’s i-portant 
investigations on this subject. Lastly, Mr. Hardwick 
has endeavoured as far as possible to recommend the em- 
plovment of chemical agents which are used in medicine, 
and vended by all druggists. How useful this may prove 
can only be judged by those who have suffered from 
practising photography in remote localities, far from the 
reach of purely photographic chemicats. 





Replied ta Minar Queries. 


Bishop Butts (2™ S. i. 34.) —I observe in your 
number for Jan. 12, an answer to the Query of 
K. H. S. respecting Dr. Butts. This bishop was 
not the only prelate slandered by Cole. Pussing 
by his calumnies, I inform K. H. S. that Bishop 
Butts was the seventh child of Rev. W. Butts, 
formerly rector of Hartest, Suffolk: that he was 
not quite destitute of merit, as Cole asserts, may 
be inferred from his brother clergymen having 
elected him as their Convocation Proctor in 1727, 
he being then rector of Chedburgh ; he was also 


| St. Edmunds, and chaplain to George IL.; and 


that some person connected with the deceased | 


entleman can tell me who the painter was, or put | 4 - 
- | a daughter of Dr. Eyton, but of Rev. A. Pycher, 


me in the way of obtaining that knowledge. 


J. M. (2) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photographic Portraits. — The Art of Photography is 
at length taking its place beside that of engraving in the 
publication of Portraits. We have several specimens 
now before us. 


successively Dean of Norwich, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and Bishop of Ely. His first wite was not 


formerly rector of Hawstead; and he died, aged 
sixty-three; about which age Cole makes him 
marry a second wife, which he certainly did, but 
at a much earlier age. He was descended of an 


| ancient family, inheriting a property descending 


through many generations from before the time of 
Edward LI. to James IL, situated at Shouldham 


Thorp, Norfolk, in the church of which place 


Dr. Diamond has been induced to issue | 
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are many monuments of the family. K.H.S. 
may have any farther particulars from 
E. D. B. 


TI enclose my address. 


Henley-on-Thames (2™ §S. i. 454.) —J.S. Burn 
has given so short a list of books which he has at 
hand for a history of Henley, omitting some of 
general information, that I would first refer him 
to Hastings Past and Present, Lond. 1855, Append. 
pp: i. lxii., the last work I am acquainted with, as 
giving a long list of works which, have reference 
to the locality it treats of. ‘They cannot of course 


be transferred at once to a Henley Past and Pre- | 


sent, but they will indicate sources of information 
which he must have recourse to, more or less, if he 
would do his work well. 

For Henley in particular there may be men- 
tioned, — 

Turner, Captain Samuel, A true Relation of a 
late Skirmish at Henley-on-Thames, wherein a 
great Defeat was given to the Redding Cavaliers, 
4to., Lond. 1643. (There is a copy in the Bod- 
leian.) 

Gough's Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain, 
vol. i. plate 4. fig. 8., engraving of a cross. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, vol. lv. p. 931., and 
vol. lvi. pp. 45. 363., an account of Gainsborough, 
brother to the painter, with his epitaph ; vol. Ixiii. 
p- 716., and vol. Ixxxiii. part 1. p- 716., church 
notes ; vol. lxxvii. p. 79., presentation of cup, &c., 
to T. Chapman for rescuing a child from drown- 
ing; vol. Ixxxiii. part m. p. 183., discovery of mi- 
neral spring. (The general index does not ex- 
tend to the recent volumes.) 

Henley Guide, earlier than 1827. (See Skel- 
ton’s Oxfordshire.) 

Skelton, J., Engraved Illustrations of the Paro- 
chial Antiquities of Oxfordshire, 4to., Oxford, 
1823-7. There is a view of Henley Church, and 
an interesting account of the town. 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities of England, arranged 
in Dioceses : Oxford, 8vo., J. H. and J. Parker, 
Oxford. E. M. 

Oxford. 


In a note to the Coucher Book of Whalley, edited 
for the Chetham Society by W. A. Hulton (p.979.), 
it is stated that Robert de Holland, elsewhere said 
to have been first the secretary, and afterwards the 


betrayer, of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, was be- | 


headed at Henley-on-Thames in 1328 ; and Dods- 
worth, who alludes to the circumstance, says that 


he owed his death to the hatred which his | 
treachery had excited against him, and that the | 


mob, who found him concealed in a wood near to 
Henley-on-Thames, conducted him to that place, 
and there put him to death. Anon. 


Special Report from Committee of House of 
Commons (2™ §. i. 461.) — The Committee of the 


[2™4 §. No 27., Jury 5. "56. 





House of Commons referred to by N. E. was ap- 
pointed Feb. 22, 1719 (House of Commons Journal, 
p. 274. b.). The Committee reported March 18 
(Jd. p. 305. a.), and the House resolved that several 
informations given before the Committee tending 
to accuse the Attorney-General “of corrupt and 
evil practices are malicious, false, scandalous, and 
utterly groundless,” the report and other papers 
| to be printed, and that Mr. Speaker do appoint 
the printing of the said report (Jd. 310. b.). 

The Committee again reported April 27 (Journal, 
| p. 341.), and the House came to a resolution that 
the subscribers having acted as corporate bodies 
without legal authority, “and thereby drawn in 
several unwary persons into unwarrantable under- 
takings, the said practices manifestly tend to the 
prejudice of the publick trade and commerce of 
the kingdom ;” and a Bill was ordered “to re- 
strain the extravagant and unwarrantable practice 
of raising money by voluntary subscriptions for 
carrying on projects dangerous to the trade and 
subjects of this kingdom.” And Mr. Secretary 
Craggs, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Comptroller, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, do prepare and bring in 
the same (Jd. 351. a.). Mr. Lowndes was added 
May 2 (Jd. 353. b.). Parliament was prorogued 
June 11. 

The Reports are printed in the House of Com- 
mons Journals. See Index to House of Commons 
Journals, under “ Projects.” J. H. P. 


There is a copy of this Report in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, from which I shall have 
pleasure in copying any extracts desired by N. E. 

“‘Adusebc. 





Dublin. 


Writers bribed to Silence (2™ S. i. 471.) — In- 
formation has lately been sought in “ N. & Q.” for 
any information respecting writers who may have 
been bribed to silence. It would be equally 
curious and interesting to trace the extent of 
bribery in modifying or altogether changing a 
journal's politics. 

In 1816, the Journal de [ Empire, an influential 
French newspaper, published the following : 

“ We are assured the English Journal called The Courier, 
has received 500,000 francs from the bankers of M. de 
Blacas to write against France. At first 10,000 Louis 
were offered to the Journalist; but was seriously angry, 
and protested that he was not a man to allow himself to 
be corrupted for such a trifle.” 

William Mudford, author of half a dozen novels 
now forgotten, and of several miscellaneous works, 
including the greater part of the Border Antiqui- 
ties of Scotland, generally regarded as the sole off- 
spring of Sir Walter Scott's brain, edited the 
Courier at this period, and replied : 





“ Five hundred thousand francs, nearly 21,0002. sterling ! 
—The Paris Editor, at least, shows by the magnitude of 
the sum of what importance he thinks our support of any 
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cause is. So far we are obliged to him, and we shall be 
farther obliged to him to add, in the next journal he pub- 
lishes after the receipt of our paper of to-day, that there 
was not one word of truth in his assertion.” 


This contradiction was not regarded as conclu- 
sive or satisfactory by many of the contemporary 
prints. The Antigallican said: 


“Tt is no easy matter to discover whether the charge 
or reply be the more correct, but thus much we have 
had an opportunity of knowing, that the Governments of 
France have had English Journalists in their pay since 
the Revolution. Indeed those persons who were in the 
habit of reading the Courier last summer, must have seen 
that that paper was not very friendly to the Bourbons; 


subject to one code of laws. I need not repeat 
the names of these five orders, having specified 
them in a former communication. F. C. H. 


Poniatowski Gems (2™ S. i. 471.) — About ten 
or twelve years ago these gems were in the pos- 


| session of a gentleman named Tyrrell, then re- 


now, however, it is suddenly changed, as if touched with | 


a magic wand. 

“Not long since a charge of a similar kind was pre- 
ferred against a Morning Paper, viz. of 10,000 having 
been received by its proprietor from Blacas.” 


It would be curious to elicit accurate informa- 
tion on this subject. 
WiuraM Joun Fitz-Partricx. 


The Silver Greyhound (2™ §S. i. 493.) — About | 
seventy years ago the king’s messengers always | 
wore this badge when on duty, and it is one of | 


these officers whom Sir Walter Scott, in his tale 


of “ Aunt Margaret's Mirror,” calls the man with | 


the silver greyhound on his sleeve. J. pe W. 


Sir Edward Coke (1* S. iv. passim.) —The cor- 
rect spelling of the surname of this great lawyer 
is to be found in an “ Epistle Dedicatorie” to him 
of, — 

“A Discourse of the Damned Art of Witchcraft, so 


farre forth as it is revealed in the Scriptures, and manifest | ; S 
P | Meccah), and rubbing forehead and hands upon it, I nar- 


by true experience. Framed and Delivered by Mr. 
William Perkins, in his ordinarie course of Preaching, 
&c. Printed by Cantrell Legge, Printer to the Univer- 
sitie of Cambridge, 1613,” 

namely, — 

“ To the Right Honourable Sir Edward Cooke, Knight, 
Tord Chief Justice of his Majesties Court of Common 
Pleas, Grace and Peace,” &c. 

The author discusses the subject of witchcraft 
with considerable ingenuity, as it prevailed in 
England at that date; and with a zealous sincerity, 
in A Resolution to the Countryman, proving it 
uiterly unlawfull to buie or use our yearely Prog- 
nostications, he endeavours to put down what had 
been the almanacks in circulation. G. N. 


Order of St. John of Jerusalem (2™ S. i. 197. 
264. 461.) — To W. W., who informs me that “ all 
masonic degrees are separate and distinct,” I beg 
to reply that I am quite aware of this; but they 
are occasionally united in the same services, and 

der the same laws and regulations. I gave two 
instances, the latter being from a book of Laws 
and Regulations, of which the first article provides 
that the five orders of masonic knighthood in 
be united under one general administration, and 








siding in Craven Street, Strand, and he employed 
an Irish scholar named Pendergast to compile a 
Catalogue Raisonnée of his treasure. At Mr. 
Tyrrell’s house I saw, I think, the whole work, 
but certainly a part, in print. If it was completed, 
and was published, otherwise than privately, I 
need not tell Mr. Gantition that it will be found 
at the British Museum. If it is not there on 
either the one ground or the other, I think I 
could possibly ascertain Mr. Tyrrell's address for 
Mr. GanrTILLOoN. James Know es. 

[ We cannot find a copy of this Catalogue Raisonnée in 
the British Museum. } 


The Image of Diana at Ephesus — Aerolite 
Worship (2™ S. i. 410.) —I recollect once hear- 
ing an eminent classic and D.D. of this University 
assert as his opinion, that this image was formed 
of a meteoric stone or aerolite. There is no 
doubt that aerolite worship was common in the 
East ; and that it is so still may be seen by the 
following extracts from Lieut. Burton’s Pilgri- 
mage to El Medinah and Meccah : 

“ At Jagannath they worship a pyramidal black stone, 
fabled to have fallen from heaven, or miraculously to 
have presented itself on the place where the temple now 
stands.” — Vol. iii. p. 159. 


“While kissing it (the celebrated black stone at 


rowly observed it, and came away persuaded that it is a 
big aerolite.” — Vol. iii. p. 210. 

This would seem to favour the idea that the 
image of the great Diana was composed of a 
similar substance. I may add, that I have in my 
possession a perforated bead, probably Druidical, 
evidently formed out of a meteoric stone. 

Norais Deck. 

Cambridge. 


Black Letter (2 §. i. 472.) — Though the 
Query of A. L. B.is addressed to another tran- 
scriber of black letter books, I may be permitted, 
as one who has had much practice in that way, to 
inform him that I find the best kind of pen for the 
purpose to be one made from a swan’s quill, with 
a short slit and a very broad nib. ‘There are 
metal pens sold for the purpose, but they have the 
great disadvantage of getting soon clogged up 
with the fine powder which they scratch up from 
the vellum. F.C. H. 


Burning of Books (2™ S. i. 397.) —The greatest 
Vandalism perpetrated in more modern times is 
that of the Austrian Government, which, after the 
battle of the Weisse Berg, 1621, sent a number of 
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commissioners (Jesuits) through the breadth and | bing brush. I am sufficient of an infidel to be- 


length of Czechia, who found, in almost every vil- 
lage, piles of books, obnoxious to tyrannic and 
bigoted rule, and had them consumed by fire. 
Considering what flight Czechian literature had 
taken shortly after the spreading of the Reforma- 
tion, —- Petrarca’s Poems, for instance, being first 
translated into Czechian, — this atrocity struck a 
fierce blow at the nascent literature of the great 
Ponslavic race. I saw once a copy of a huge 


volume in fol. max. in the Czechian language, in | 


one of the villages of that country, printed also at 
that period. I think it reluted to some geographi- 
cal subject. As I do not believe that any book so 
large had been then printed in any other part of 
Europe, I would wish to learn the title. It must 
especially have excited the attention of those 
Jesuitic incendiaries. J. Lorsxy, Panslave. 


15, Gower Street, London. 


Medieval Parchment (1* S, vii. 155. 317.) — 
T am desirous, with F. M., of knowing some means 
of preventing parchment from crumpling when 


moistened by the application of colour; but, as I | 


cannot refer to the MSS. mentioned by E. G. B., 
I shall be much obliged to any one who will, 
either through these columns or by letter, give 
me the infurmation I seek. Joun P. Stinwex. 


Dorking. 
Isle of Man (2™ S. i. 454.) — To assist in de- 


ciding this question I contribute a mite of informa- 
tion culled from the pages of Heylin, Hearne’s 
Curious Discoveries, Mona Antiqua restaurata, and 
Campbell's Survey. 


This island by Ptolemy is called Moneda, or the | 
further Mona, to distinguish it from that which | 


we call Anglesey or Mona. By Pliny it is called 
Monabia or Mouapia; by Orosins and Beda Me- 
navia; and by Gildas, an old British writer, Eu- 
bonia. Mona, the name by which it was generally 
known to the Romans (Campbell says), is evidently 
no more than the softening of the British appella- 
tion Mén, or Tir Mén, “the furthest land,” the 
ancient Britons calling it Manaw Menaw, or more 
properly main au, “ the little island,” the inhabit- 
ants maning and the English man. 

It had a second name also, derived from its 
being almost covered with wood: this was Jnis 
Towl, or as the moderns write it, Ynys Dywylh, 
“the shady island;” and from the Druids having 
taken shelter there, a third, Yoys y Cedeirn, or 
the “ Land of Heroes.” 


Blood which will not wash out (2™ S. i. 374.) — 
Has Mr. Cowrer ever visited Holyrood, where 
the stains of Rizzio’s blood are shown on the floor 
in the passage near the back stairs, leading from 
Queen Mary's room? The legend runs that they 
cannot be removed by soap, water, and a scrub- 


R. W. Hacxwoop. | 


| Country Booksellers may receive 


lieve that no effort has ever been made to remove 
them, and that, on the contrary, the stains have 
been from time to time carefully renewed by 
blood procured from some of the slaughter-houses 
in “ Auld Reekie.” Apropos of this subject, was 
it ever known that any two of the guides at Holy- 
rood Palace eguid be found to agree as to the 
exact number of stabs inflicted on Rizzio before 
life was extinct ? I trow not. Sceptic. 


Cow and Snuffers (2 S. i. 372.) — Your cor- 
respondent E. E. Byxe will find the “Cow and 
Suuffers ” mentioned in the Irish song of ** Looney 
M‘Twolter,” introduced in an old farce, whose 
author has escaped my memory : 

“Judy’s my darling, my kisses she suffers, 

She’s an heiress, that’s clear, 
For her father sells beer, 
Och! he keeps the sign of the Cow and the Snuffers, 
Oh! she’s so smart, 
From my heart 
I can’t bolt her; 
Oh! Whack! Judy O’Flanagan, 
She’s the girl for Looney M‘Twolter.” 
JUVERNA. 

Punishment of dishonest Bakers (2nd §. i. 332.) 

— Queen Elizabeth, by a charter in the forty-first 


| year of her reign, granted (inter alia) to the cor- 


poration of Andover, Hants, power to make and 
have, within their borough and hundred, the 
assize and assay of bread, wine, and ale, and 
other victuals, and to punish bakers and others 
breaking the said assize; “ that is to say, to draw 


| such bakers and others offending against the said 


assize upon hurdles through the streets of the 
boreugh or town and hundred aforesaid, and to 
otherwise chastise them in manner as in our city 
of London is accustomed concerning such bakers 


and other such like offenders.” WW. We a 


Somerset House, 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


Owing to the number of articles of interest waiting for insertion we 
have tis week been compelled to omit our usual Notes on Booxs. 
A. Mr, Received. Many thanks. 


D. B. Has. we think, not copied quite accurately some of the words. 


. 
| he would entrust us with the original document we should doubtless be 


enabled to answer his question. 


Inpex ro tae Finst Senies. As this is now published, and the im- 
pression is a limited one, such of our readers as dexire enpies world do 
well to ivtimate their wish to their respective booksellers without delay. 
Our publi-hers, Measas. Bett & Darov, will forward copies by post on 
receipt of a Post Office Order for Five Shilvings. 

“Norges anno Qveares”™ is published at noon on Friday. so that the 
Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“Norrs anp Quenies” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. W hile — 4 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamred copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores axp 
— . — a very = Inder) ¢ eleven shillings and four- 
pence for siz months, which may id by Post Office Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher, Mn. Gronon Buus,'No. eo Flest Street. 














